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TWO  SERMONS 

LINITY  CHURCH,  RENSSE 
SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1842, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

ITS  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  RECTOR, 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  FULLER, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  NINTH, 
IN  THE  75T!]  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  AND  50TH  OF  HIS  MINISTRY. 
BY  HIS  SON, 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  FULLER, 

KECTOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Almighty  and  everliving  God,  we  bless  thy  lioly  name,  for  all  thy  servants  departed 
this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear ;  beseeching  thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good 
examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom  :  Grant  this, 
O  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.— Prat/er/or  ChurcU 
JUilitant,  Communion  Office,  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


ANDOVER: 

PRINTED  BY  ALLEN,  MORRILL  AND  WARDWELL. 

1843. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  held  in  Rensselaerville, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1842,  Charles  Pierson,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
John  Rose,  M.  D.  was  chosen  Secretary,  joro  tempore. 

Resolved :  That  the  Vestry  of  this  Church  request  for  puhlication  a  copy 
of  the  sermons  preached  on  the  24th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  on  the 
death  of  his  lamented  father,  our  late  and  beloved  Rector. 

CHARLES  PIERSON, 
EZRA  LESTER, 
GEORGE  BELLAMY, 
JAMES  G.  JARVIS, 
LEVI  SHAW, 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  DURANT, 
HARVEY  HULL, 
JOHN  ROSE. 


EMENDATIONS. 

Page  33,  second  note,  erase  second  line,  and  add  to  the  sentence,  "  and 
the  first  individual  from  this  vicinity  who  received  a  collegiate  education,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Conklin,  vsras  also  his  pupil."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Judd  was  not 
a  student  in  theology^  but  studied  with  my  father,  previous  to  entering  college. 

I  would  here  add  to  what  is  said  in  the  Appendix  on  the  subject,  that  I  am 
assured  by  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  the  first  Epis- 
copal books  my  father  ever  had  in  his  possession  he  obtained  in  the  autumn 
of  1609. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  Helderberg,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  line  of  hills  lying 
west  and  southwest  of  Albany,  is  an  elevated  district,  lifting  itself  some 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  valleys  of  the  Sco- 
harie,  the  Mohawk,  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskill,  and  extending  from 
north  to  south,  in  some  six  or  eight  parallel  ridges  of  hills,  about  thirty 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  twenty  in  the  broadest  part.  The  rocks  of 
the  eastern  ridge  are  lime-stone  ;  those  of  the  other  ridges  are  grauwacke. 
From  every  hill-top  the  prospect  is  wide  and  commanding  ;  that  from  the 
eastern  wall  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  mountain  range 
which  traverses  Vermont,  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  view  from  the  mountain  house  on  the  Catskills, 
Most  of  the  streams  which  rise  in  this  high  and  picturesque  region,  taking 
the  direction  of  the  valleys  which  divide  the  parallel  ridges,  flow  either  into 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  or  into  that  of  the  Catskill.  The  village  of  Rens- 
selaerville  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  south  of  one  of  the  principal 
water-sheds ;  the  stream  which  runs  through  it  falling  into  the  Catskill 
creek,  while  another  within  half  a  mile  wends  its  way  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Helderberg  were  prin- 
cipally settled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  planted  themselves  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  early  in  the  17th  century ;  while 
the  southern  and  southwestern  sections  were  peopled  mostly  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts,  who  came  in  by  the  valley 
of  the  Catskill.  It  was  among  the  population  which  was  chiefly  New 
England  in  its  origin  that  my  father  passed  his  ministerial  life. 


SERMON  I. 


Zechariah  1:5. 

YOUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY  ?  AND  THE  PROPHETS,  DO  THEY  LIVE 
FOREVER. 

The  sacred  writer  here  makes  a  distinction  in  society,  which 
has  existed  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  world.  He  divides 
men  into  two  great  classes — those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life,  and  those  who  are  authorized  by  God  to 
minister  in  holy  things.  With  this  division  in  his  mind,  and 
with  numerous  mementos  of  the  mortality  of  man  around  him, 
he  addresses  to  the  nation  of  the  Israelites  this  question  :  Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  r  and  the  prophets,  do  they  hve  forever  ? 

These  are  words,  respected  and  beloved  friends  and  brethren, 
which  we  can  repeat  to-day  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Our  fa- 
thers, where  are  they  ?  Since  the  first  settlement  of  this  town 
half  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  the  men  who  then  came 
here  in  the  vigor  of  their  youth — who  levelled  the  forests  which 
crowned  these  hills — who  by  patient  labor  and  untiring  industry 
introduced  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  established  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gospel — the  fathers  of  this  town  and  of  the  present 
acting  generation — where  are  they  ?  The  graves  in  yonder  bury- 
ing-place,  and  the  seats  vacated  by  our  fathers  at  their  former 
homes  give  answer  to  this  question.  The  first  inhabitants  of  this 
vicinity  who  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  new  set- 
tlement have  almost  all  disappeared.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
it  was  easy  to  count  up  twenty  or  thirty  or  perhaps  fifty  heads 
of  families  in  this  village  and  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  age,  who  came  to  this  place  nearly  at 
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the  same  time ;  but  now  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  in 
this  congregation,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  in  the  congregations 
of  our  Christian  brethren,  they  have  all  descended  to  the  silent 
grave.* 

Nor  do  the  "  prophets,"  our  religious  teachers,  "  live  forever." 
Almost  coeval  with  its  first  settlement,  was  the  commencement, 
in  this  town,  of  the  ministry  of  my  venerated  father,  of  whose 
recent  death  there  are  so  many  things  to  remind  us — the  sadness 
of  his  bereaved  family,  this  sorrowing  congregation,  and  the  dark 
drapery  which  invests  this  place,  where  he  for  so  many  years 
stood  and  dispensed  to  you  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life.  The 
time  and  the  occasion  seem  to  demand  some  notice  of  the  hfe 
and  character  of  one  whom  you  knew  so  long  and  loved  so  well. 
I  could  wish  that  the  mournful  duty  had  devolved  upon  some 
other,  but  as  you  look  to  me  to  perform  it,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  painful  task. 

My  father  was  born  in  Stafford,  Tolland  Co.  Conn.,  on  the 
21st  of  Sept.  1767.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  brothers,  whom 
he  outlived  several  years.  Of  his  three  sisters,  who  were  all 
older  than  himself,  but  one  survives.  He  took  the  name  of  his 
father,  who  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1812, 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  west  parish  in 
Stafford,  where  with  my  father's  mother  he  lies  buried.f 

As  his  father  was  a  farmer,  his  early  life  to  his  seventeenth 
year  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    At  this  time  he 

*  Rensselaerville  was  surveyed  in  the  year  1786,  and  the  followmg  year 
a  few  settlers  came  m,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Lincoln  and  John  Ren- 
sier,  who  lived  near  the  pond  above  the  present  village,  and  two  or  three 
brothers  named  Hatch,  one  of  whom  built  the  house  which  was  known  for 
some  years  after  as  "  The  Hatch  House." 

f  His  grandfather  Fuller  lived  for  many  years  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1795,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1700.  His  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  two  generations  farther,  and 
as  his  forefathers  emigrated  to  Conn,  from  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  descended  from  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  the 
Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  rock  from  the  Mayflower  in  the  year 
1620.  The  family  name  of  my  father's  mother  was  Merrill,  and  that  of  her 
mother  was  Belknap,  both  from  Haverhill,  Mass.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother was  a  Blodget,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from 
France  after  the  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  in  1685. 
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was  visited  with  a  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  which,  so  im- 
pairing his  health  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  business  of  agriculture, 
it  was  determined  by  his  father  to  give  him  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. As  there  were  few  academies  in  the  country,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  preparation  for  college  was  made  in  the  study  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  East 
Stafford,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard 
College.  His  youth  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  considerate 
and  pious,  and  marked  by  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  distinguished  him  throughout  his  ministerial  course.  At 
what  time  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  though  I  find  this  certificate  to  his  Christian  standing  written 
in  1787,  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and 
signed  by  John  Willard,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  StafTord. 

This  is  a  testimonial  that  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  Jun.  is  a  member 
of  the  First  Church  in  Stafford,  and  is  in  regular  standing,  and 
he  is  hereby  recommended  to  Communion  in  special  ordinances 
with  any  Church  of  Christ  where  Providence  shall  give  oppor- 
tunity." 

In  the  fall  of  1788,  he  entered  Sophomore  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, N.  H.  While  connected  with  this  institution,  he  lost  one 
whole  year  in  consequence  of  having  the  small  pox,  the  marks 
of  which  frightful  disease  he  carried  on  his  face  to  the  grave.  It 
was  while  in  college  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  being  performed 
one  evening,  by  a  travelling  minister,  in  a  school-house  in  the 
village  of  Hanover.  The  favorable  impression  made  on  his 
mind  was  never  effaced,  and  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  was  not  satisfied  till  twenty  years  after,  when  he  himself 
received  Episcopal  ordination.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  record  as 
affording  encouragement  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  "  to  sow 
beside  all  waters"  whether  sweet  or  bitter,  and  to  improve  every 
opportunity  given  them  to  let  its  divine  light  shine. 

He  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1791,  and  for  a  while  after 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  ;  but  changing  his 
mind,  he  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  an 
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uncle  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.  D.,  the  well-known 
Baptist  missionary  in  Burmah.  While  in  Sheffield  he  called  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Great  Bar- 
rington,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  respecting  the 
Church  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  evening 
service  at  Dartmouth.  His  interview  with  Mr.  Bostwick  and  the 
answers  he  received  to  his  inquiries  were,  for  reasons  now  un- 
known, unsatisfactory.  Even  at  this  time,  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived when  reading  the  New  Testament  that  the  power  of  or- 
dination was  committed  exclusively  to  a  single  order  of  ministers, 
and  that  the  deacons  described  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  were 
authorized  to  preach,  and  he  often  asked  his  theological  instruc- 
tor to  reconcile  the  Congregational  system  with  the  Scriptural 
model,  but  received  in  reply  only  general  and  evasive  explana- 
tions. He  was  told  that  the  subject  which  perplexed  his  mind 
was  one  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  when  he  was  older 
and  better  informed,  the  difficulties  would  vanish — a  remark 
which,  as  events  afterwards  showed,  was  almost  prophetic.  Could 
he  have  now  found  an  Episcopalian  able  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate his  doubts  and  inquiries,  his  name  might  have  been 
sooner  associated  with  the  names  of  Nash,  Phelps,  Chase  and 
others,  who  so  extensively  planted  our  institutions  in  this  great 
and  influential  State.  But  it  was  just  after  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  struggle  which  the  Church  scarcely  survived ;  in  all 
western  Massachusetts  there  was  probably  but  a  single  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  and  in  all  New  England  and  in  New  York  not 
more  than  thirty. 

After  spending  only  eight  months  with  Mr.  Judson,  (two  months 
of  which  were  occupied  in  teaching  school,)  in  reading  the  works 
of  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  and  writing  upon  a  series  of 
theological  questions,  he  was  in  June,  1792,  examined  by  the 
Berkshire  association  respecting  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  etc., 
and  from  this  body  obtained  license  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  at  Noble- 
town  now  Hillsdale  in  this  State,  on  Sunday  July  8th,  when  he 
made  this  entry  in  his  journal.  "  The  Lord  grant  me  his  pre- 
sence in  all  future  attempts,  and  may  I  ever  feel  the  greatness 
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and  importance  of  the  work,  and  also  my  own  insufficiency,  and 
may  I  from  hence  be  led  to  look  to  God  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion at  all  times." 

He  continued  his  studies  with  Mr.  Judson  till  October  of  this 
year,  preaching  occasionally  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  settle- 
ments of  Canaan,  Conn.,  Egremont,  Bethlehem  and  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  Nobletown,  New  Concord,  Spencertown  and  New  Canaan 
in  this  State,  and  enjoyed  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  clergy  of 
the  vicinity.*  In  his  journal  he  thus  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
his  time  was  passed :  "  I  read  some,  write  some,  think  some  and 
doubt  considerably."  Though  a  diligent  student  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  did  not  blindly  yield  his  mind  to  their  guidance. 
What  his  doubts  were  he  does  not  state,  but  from  the  events  of 
his  subsequent  life,  we  may  conclude,  that  they  are  to  be  referred, 
rather  to  the  external  order  of  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  than  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  which,  as  set  forth 
by  our  primitive  creeds  and  scriptural  articles,  he  was  now,  as 
ever  after,  a  firm  and  constant  believer. 

On  the  1  ith  of  Nov.  he  was  married  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  by 
the  Rev.  Noah  Benedict,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
to  Miss  Ruth  Pond,  the  eldest  child  of  Edward  Pond.  Her 
mother  was  the  only  sister  of  Ephraim  and  Adoniram  Judson, 
Sen.  During  the  following  winter  he  preached  at  Goshen,  Rox- 
bury,  Woodbury  and  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  at  Hudson  in  this 
State. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  in  the  month  of  March,  he  came  for 
the  first  time  into  the  county  of  Greene,  a  region  which  it  seems 
God  had  appointed  as  the  principal  sphere  of  his  ministerial  la- 
bors. He  preached  in  Durham  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  March, 
in  a  school-house,  and  officiated  in  the  place  for  two  Sundays 
more,  when  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of  April,  precisely  forty-nine 
years  before  the  day  of  his  death,  he  came  into  Rensselaerville  and 
tarried  at  Mr.  Stephen  Callender's  who  lived  in  what  was  then 
called  "The  West  Street,"  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  Creek. 

*  Messrs.  Camp  of  New  Canaan,  Porter  of  Spencertown,  afterwards  Dr. 
Porter  of  Catskill,  Steele  of  Egrenriont,  Avery  of  Framingham,  West,  after- 
wards Dr.  West  of  Lee,  and  Hooker  of  Goshen. 
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The  first  Sunday  he  spent  here  was  the  14th  of  April,  when  he 
preached  and  made  this  record  in  his  journal :  "  This  is  a  new 
settlement,  and  they  have  no  meeting-house.  The  trustees  ap- 
plied to  me  to  preach  for  them  for  three  Sabbaths  longer,  which 
I  agreed  to  do."  He  subsequently  made  his  home  in  this  vil- 
lage ;  and  what  a  different  aspect  did  this  deep  valley  present  to 
his  eyes  from  what  it  does  to  ours  !  The  terrific  forests  of  over- 
shadowing hemlock  had  not  then  been  felled  to  disclose  to  the 
sight  the  blue  wall  of  the  majestic  Catskills  ;  yonder  dashing  cas- 
cade which  for  ages  had  rioted  in  wild  freedom  had  not  then 
been  compelled  to  minister  to  human  wants  and  prosperity ;  no 
house  of  God  had  reared  its  towering  spire  to  point  towards 
heaven  the  thoughts  of  the  lonely  settler ;  no  church-going  bell 
echoed  through  the  dark  woods  calling  him  to  the  worship  of 
that  God  who  protected  him  in  this  savage  wilderness  ;  but  a 
narrow  clearing,  embosoming^a  few  humble  dwellings,  was  the 
only  mark  civilization  had  engraven  on  a  spot  where  now  stands 
this  bright  and  sequestered  village. 

In  June  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  ague  which  prevented 
his  preaching  for  the  whole  summer.*  His  health  being  in  some 
measure  restored,  he  returned  in  Aug.  to  Conn.,  and  remained 
for  some  time  at  his  father's,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his 

*  The  time  during  his  sickness  he  spent  at  Dr.  John  Frisbee's,  who  then 
lived  in  what  was  known  for  many  years  as  "  The  Frisbee  house,"  at 
that  time  the  only  framed  dwelling  in  this  village,  except  one.  The  first 
settler  in  the  village  of  Rensselaerville  was  Mr.  Samuel  Jenkins,  whose 
name  it  should  have  borne.  He  was  the  father  of  Jonathan  Jenkins,  Esq., 
and  came  here  the  22nd  Feb.  1788.  The  following  April,  he  put  up  the  first 
dwelling-house,  one  of  logs,  which  stood  where  now  stands  the  residence 
of  Charles  L.  Mulford,  Esq.,  and  near  it  stood  the  first  framed  house.  He 
also  built  the  first  mill,  near  the  spot  where  the  middle  mill  now  stands. 
Mi\  Jenkins  died  in  Dec.  1837,  aged  eighty-four.  In  the  sermon  preached 
at  his  funeral,  my  father  alludes  to  the  origin  of  a  village  which  now  has 
600  inhabitants  and  four  houses  of  worship : — "  Fifty  years  have  passed 
since  he  was  one  of  the  fii'st  settlers  of  this  town  and  built  the  first  house 
in  this  village,  which  then  was  not  a  village,  but  a  dense  and  dark  forest 
excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  little  seen  by  human  eyes,  or  trod  by 
human  feet.  But  by  industry,  economy  and  perseverance,  the  forests  were 
cleared,  mills  erected,  and  other  useful  improvements  made,  and  thus  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  which  we  now  witness 
in  this  place." 
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strength.  During  the  autumn  he  preached  several  Sundays  in 
Waterbury,  but  in  October  he  returned  to  Rensselaerville,  and  in 
Nov.  the  society  had  a  meeting  and  voted  unanimously  to  give 
him  a  call  for  settling  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.* 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  this  month  he  makes  an  important 
entry  in  his  journal.  A  church  of  Christ  was  formed  in  Rens- 
selaerville,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hotchkin  of  Greenfield,"  [now 
Greenville].  "  The  persons  who  formed  are  Benjamin  Frisbee, 
Nehemiah  Lord  and  Alanson  Saxton." 

"  On  Wednesday  the  8th  of  Dec.  the  society  held  its  first 
annual  meeting,  when  the  church  gave  me,"  he  writes,  "  a  call, 
and  I  gave  answer  to  the  church  and  society  that  I  would  settle 
with  them.  The  ordination  was  appointed  for  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary next." 

"Wednesday  Jan.  22nd,  1794,  an  ordaining  council  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  me  apart  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry  in  this  place.  I  was  accordingly  examined  by  the  coun- 
cil in  the  evening."  The  council  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
Judson  of  Sheffield,  Mass.  and  the  Rev.  Beriah  Hotchkin  of 
Greenfield,  and  two  lay  delegates,  Mr.  Joseph  Callender  from  the 
church  in  Sheffield,  and  deacon  Titus  Hill  from  the  church  in 
Greenfield.  The  council  examined  him  with  regard  "  to  his 
views  in  entering  into  the  ministry,  his  belief  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  and  the  ground  of  his  hope,  and  being  fully  satisfied 
as  to  his  qualifications,  voted  to  proceed  to  his  ordination." 

The  ordination  took  place  on  Thursday,  Jan.  23 .f  The  services 
were  held  in  a  log  building  occupied  temporarily  as  a  meeting- 

*  "For  my  support,"  says  he,  "It  was  voted  that  they  give  me  £100  set- 
tlement, and  £50  annually  for  five  of  the  first  years,  and  after  that  to  increase 
£5  a  year  till  it  makes  £80.  May  God  give  me  direction  how  to  conduct 
in  this  important  affair."  The  trustees  subsequently  paid  the  "  £100  settle- 
ment," by  purchasing  for  him,  and  conveying  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  a 
half  lot  of  land,  then  without  buildings  and  only  partially  cleared  or  fenced, 
on  condition  that  he  should  remain  their  minister  for  five  years,  and,  as  he 
continued  with  them  for  more  than  double  that  period,  the  condition  was 
most  fully  complied  with. 

f  Mr.  .Tudson  made  the  introductory  prayer  and  delivered  the  sermon, 
Mr.  Hotchkin  made  the  prayer  during  the  imposition  of  hands,  Mr.  Judson 
delivered  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Hotchkin  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  made  the  concluding  prayer. 
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house  which  stood  in  the  southwest  corner  of  what  was  afterward 
my  father's  orchard.  It  was  originally  a  dwelling-house  of  two 
rooms,  but  by  removing  the  chimney,  and  putting  a  rude  pulpit  in 
its  stead  on  the  western  side,  it  was  converted  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  day  of  the  ordination  was  stormy,  and  the  snow 
driven  through  the  crevices  so  wet  the  hands  of  Mr.  Judson  the 
ordaining  minister,  that  the  print  of  his  thumb  still  remains  upon 
the  Bible  used  on  the  occasion.* 

In  June  my  father  became  a  member  of  the  Northern  Asso- 
ciated Presbytery,!  with  which  body  he  was  connected  for  six- 
teen years,  and  in  attending  its  meetings  he  often  travelled  into 
all  the  surrounding  counties.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  1801, 
held  at  Stillwater,  he  was  the  preacher,  and  in  18€7  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod  of  Albany,  then  con- 
vened at  Cooperstown,  bearing  proposals  of  union  between  the 
Northern  Associated  Presbytery  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  proposals  were  favorably  received.^ 

*  In  the  following  February  my  father  went  with  two  sleighs  to  Wood- 
bury, and  brought  back  with  him  my  mother,  her  sister  Martha,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Josiah  Conklin,  and  my  only  sister.  From  the  8th  of  February  to 
the  10th  of  April,  he  lived  in  a  house  with  Mr.  Samuel  Nichols  which 
stood  on  a  spot  about  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  what  has  long  been 
called  "  The  red  house,"  west  of  my  father's  late  residence.  The  building 
was  a  log  cabin  of  two  small  rooms,  with  a  trough  roof  The  apartment 
occupied  by  my  father's  family  had  but  one  window  and  that  containing 
only  four  lights,  covered  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass,  and  was  so  con- 
tracted that  after  meals  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  table  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  only  space  allowed  him  for  a  study  was  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  a  board  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel  served  him  for  a  writing 
desk.  The  country  being  new  and  furniture  not  easily  obtained,  the  cra- 
dle for  their  child  was  the  half  of  a  bass-wood  log  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  spring  he  removed  from  his  uncomfortable  quarters  at 
Mr.  Nichols',  to  what  is  now  the  middle  room  of  the  house  for  many  years 
occupied  by  Mr.  Matthew  Mulford. 

f  This  body,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Presbytery,  resembled  the 
Congregational  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  as  its 
members  were  educated  Congregationalists,  and  did  not  profess  any  com- 
mon standard  of  doctrine,  having  never  adopted  either  the  Cambridge  or 
Saybrook  Platforms,  or  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
It  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  exist,  the  societies  which  once  belonged  to 
it  having  become  more  strictly  Presbyterians. 

I  After  he  had  lived  eight  months  in  "  The  Hatch  house,"  afterwards  Mr, 
Mulford's,  he  resided  for  nearly  four  years  in  a  log  house  built  by  him  which 
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We  have  seen  that  the  church  was  very  small  at  the  time  of 
my  father's  ordination.  There  are  many  (Jiscouragements  to 
encounter  in  this  new  settlement,"  he  remarks,  "  God  give  me 
grace  and  wisdom  to  do  my  duty." 

On  the  i5th  of  June,  1796,  the  frame  of  the  first  house  of 
worship  in  the  town  was  raised.  It  stood  upon  the  hill  about  a 
mile  west  of  his  late  residence,  and  is  the  same  building  in  sub- 
stance which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  this  village,  it  having  been  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
the  summer  of  1813.  Under  date  of  Sept.  11th,  he  thus  writes  : 
"  Met  in  the  meeting-house  the  first  time.  It  is  enclosed — glass 
in,  and  lower  floor  laid  only — full  assembly,  and  joy  was  ex- 
pressed in  every  countenance.  The  church  partook  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper."* 

The  erection  of  the  church  involving  the  society  in  debt,  and 
his  salary  being  but  poorly  paid,  it  was  thought  advisable  both 
by  himself  and  the  society,  that  he  should  for  a  season  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  As  ministerial  labor  was  greatly  needed  in 
the  new  settlements  of  "  The  Genessee  Country,"  he  accepted 
an  appointment  from  the  Berkshire  County  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, broke  up  housekeeping,  placed  his  family  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Mr.  Josiah  Conklin,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1800  from 
home. 

Of  the  year  1799,  he  has  left  this  brief  record :  ''There  was 
an  addition  of  fourteen  members.  This  was  a  time  of  revival. 
God  by  his  still  small  voice  inclined  the  hearts  of  some  to  take 
his  yoke  upon  them,  which  is  easy,  and  his  burden,  which  is  light." 
Though  minister  and  people  were  oppressed  with  poverty,  the 
word  of  God  was  not  bound. 

stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  near  the  southwest  corner  of  what  was 
for  many  years  the  Mulford  farm.  From  this  house  he  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1799  to  a  framed  building  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house  which  had  been  built  three  years  before. 

*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  during  this  season  he  preached  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  time  in  Rensselaerville,  since  he  supplied  the 
Forest  Society  in  Coxackie  from  April  1,  1796,  to  Jan.  23,  1797,  at  $5  a 
Sunday.  This  arrangement  was  probably  made  to  relieve  his  own  church 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  him  while  they  were  building  their  house  of 
worship. 
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In  Dec.  1799,  he  commenced  his  first  missionary  tour  through 
the  western  part  of  this  State,  preaching  as  he  went  in  the  towns 
of  Cobleskill,  Sharon  and  Bridgewater.  He  remarks  that  in  this 
last  place,  he  found  serious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  some  in- 
dividuals. After  my  evening  lecture,  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
bors came  to  the  house  where  I  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious conversation.  We  spent  the  evening  until  midnight  in 
conversing  upon  the  important  concerns  of  eternity.  The  next 
morning  one  of  my  evening  visitors  came  at  day-break  to  my 
lodgings  to  get  farther  instruction  in  religion.  He  had  not  slept 
during  the  night,  being  in  great  distress  of  mind,  but  thought  he 
had  experienced  something  which  he  never  had  before.  He  was 
now  willing  to  submit  unconditionally  to  God.  This  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  when  we  had  conversation  the  preceding  eve- 
ning. His  wife  was  also  under  concern  of  mind.  I  visited  her, 
gave  her  instruction,  prayed  with  the  family,  commended  them 
to  God  and  left  them." 

In  further  prosecuting  his  journey,  he  preached  in  Augusta, 
Manlius,  at  a  settlement  on  Skeneateles  Lake,  in  Aurelius,  Gard- 
ner's town  and  Pittstown,  now  Richmond,  Ontario  County,  near 
the  Genessee  River.  He  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  rode  down 
its  western  bank  twenty-six  miles  to  the  falls  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Rochester,  and  remarks  that  there  were  very  few  set- 
tlers on  the  road.  The  log  cabin  in  which  he  slept,  on  a  bed 
made  of  hemlock  boughs,  was  the  only  house  on  a  spot  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  city  containing  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  He 
next  preached  in  Parma,  twelve  miles  west,  where  resided  his 
brother-in-law  Atchinson,  and  says,  "  This  is  the  first  preaching 
they  ever  had  in  the  town.  There  are  fifty-six  souls  that  belong  to 
the  place,  and  every  soul  attended  the  meeting  except  eight  chil- 
dren. I  think  there  is  a  prospect  that  my  labors  among  this  people 
may  be  followed  with  as  visible  good  consequences  as  in  any  place 
that  I  have  visited.  Before  my  coming  they  had  never  met  for  the 
worship  of  God.  I  gave  them  the  best  instruction  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  that  I  was  capable  of  giving,  particularly  I  urged 
the  propriety  of  meeting  for  public  worship.    They  all  agreed 
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that  it  was  best,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  promised  that  they 
would  take  measures  to  endeavor  to  bring  it  about." 

From  Parma  he  returned  to  Charlestown  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bloomfield,  where  he  remained  for  two  weeks,  preaching  on 
the  Lord's  day  and  almost  every  evening  in  the  week  in  school 
and  private  houses.  He  remarks  that  on  one  occasion  some  of 
the  people  came  to  an  evening  lecture  in  a  school-house  five  and 
six  miles  on  ox  sleds.  He  afterwards  preached  in  Pittstown, 
Middletown  and  Augusta,  often  holding  service  in  barns,  spend- 
ing his  time  in  riding  from  one  settlement  to  another  and  preach- 
ing almost  every  evening,  visiting  schools,  giving  instruction  to 
the  children  and  praying  with  them,  visiting  families  and  con- 
versing upon  religious  subjects,  particularly  Christian  expe- 
riences and  qualifications  for  Church  membership,"  attending 
conferences,  examining  persons  for  admission  to  the  Church, 
baptizing  adults  and  children,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  conversing 
and  praying  with  them.  As  it  was  the  winter  season,  his  travel- 
ling on  horseback  in  this  new  country  was  difficult  and  laborious, 
sometimes  through  mud  and  water,  and  sometimes  through  snow 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep  on  a  level. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  Bloomfield  he  came  to  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake  through  Geneva  to  the  settlements  on  the  east  side 
of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Romulus,  Ovid  and  Ulyssees  till  he  reached  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake.=* 

Leaving  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake  he  visited  Owego,  thirty 
miles  south,  on  the  Susquehannah  River,  preaching  on  the  way 
at  Smithfield  and  afterwards  at  a  settlement  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Owego,  called  Nantacook.  From  Owego  he  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chenango  River  where  now  stands  the  large  village 
of  Binghampton.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango,  he  ascend- 
ed the  Susquehannah,  passing  through  the  town  of  Unadilla 

*  Of  this  spot  he  thus  speaks  under  date  of  Feb.  16th,  1800, — "  Here  is 
a  beautiful  flat  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  width  on  an  average. 
In  time  of  high  water  the  lake  sets  back  and  flows  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole.  On  the  east  side  of  the  flat  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  lake  is 
a  city  plot  laid  out  into  thirty-one  lots  66  feet  by  250.  It  is  called  Ithaca. 
There  is  not  a  house  upon  it  as  yet." 
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where  he  preached,  and  from  thence  returned  home  through 
Harpersfield  and  Kortright,  having  been  absent  from  his  family 
twelve  weeks,  and  travelled  in  the  time  more  than  700  miles, 
preached  fifty-six  times,  and  attended  eleven  conferences. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  from  his  first  missionary  tour  to 
the  autumn  of  1804,  his  time  was  spent  in  officiating  to  his  peo- 
ple in  this  place.* 

In  Sept.  1803,  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his  pupil  and 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Stimpson,  the  first  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Windham,  which  then  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Lexington  and  Hunter.  The  sermon  was  published, 
and  not  only  exhibits  his  views  at  that  time  of  divine  truth,  but 
affords  a  fair  example  of  his  manner  of  preaching  through  life — 
sound,  discriminating,  plain,  faithful.  % 

His  living  still  continuing  scanty  and  precarious,  he  was  in- 
duced to  perform  a  second  tour  of  missionary  duty,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Berkshire  Missionary  Society.  He  left 
Rensselaerville  in  Dec.  1804,  and  returned  the  following  March, 
having  spent  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and 
Ontario  and  their  vicinities,  but  the  most  of  the  winter  in  Pitts- 
town.f  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,'*'  he  remarks,  that  my  labors 
in  Pittstown  were  more  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer 
than  all  my  labors  besides  put  together." 

He  remained  in  Rensselaerville  only  about  seven  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Society  over  which  he 
was  ordained  in  1794. J  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on 
Sunday,  May  5th,  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul, — "  And  I  was 

*  In  the  summer  of  180],  be  commenced  the  erection  of  the  dwelling- 
house  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  raised  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  be  moved  his  family  into  it, 
but  it  was  not  fully  completed  till  several  years  after. 

f  His  route  in  going  to  the  west  was  through  Cherry  Valley,  Richfield, 
Sangersfield,  Cazenovia,  Pompey,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Bloomfield  to 
Pittstown.  The  distance  travelled  by  him  on  this  missionary  excursion 
was  935  miles,  and  during  the  three  months  he  preached  seventy-eight 
times,  visited  seven  schools,  instructed  the  children  in  religion  and  morals, 
prayed  with  them,  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  twice, 
and  baptized  eleven  children. 

t  See  Appendix,  A. 
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with  you  in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling."  An 
extract  from  this  sermon  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
my  discourse  this  morning.  What  he  says  of  the  character  of 
his  preaching,  justly  describes  the  nature  of  his  public  instructions 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  in  this  place. 

"  You  all  know  that  my  speech  has  not  been  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  neither  dare  I  say  that  it  has  been  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  But  such  as  God 
has  enabled  me,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  I  have  preached. 
When  I  first  came  here,  in  preaching  some  of  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  divine  revelation,  I  stood  almost  alone,  as  few  un- 
derstood them,  and  fewer  still  believed  them.  The  perfections 
of  God,  and  his  universal  agency,  the  character  of  man  in  his 
primitive  and  fallen  state,  the  mediatorial  character  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctifying  the  heart, 
the  resurrection  and  judgment,  and  an  eternal  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  are  doctrines  which  have  been  much  explained  and 
enforced,  and  some  of  them  have  been  much  opposed.  Some 
of  you  have  received  new  ideas  of  divine  truth,  and  new  feelings 
in  view  of  it,  in  consequence  of  my  labors  among  you.  Those 
of  you  who  are  friends  to  the  truth  have  increased  in  friendship 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  clearly  stated  to  your  under- 
standings, and  for  the  same  reason  those  of  you  who  are  enemies 
to  the  truth  have  increased  in  enmity.  In  consequence  of  my 
preaching,  some  of  you  are  better  qualified  for  heaven  than  you 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  some  of  you  are  better  fitted  for 
hell,  so  that  when  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  day  of  judgment,  we 
shall  all  be  in  different  situations  from  what  we  should  have  been 
had  I  never  preached  to  you.  These  are  considerations  most 
solemn  !" 
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SERMON  II. 


Revelation  14 :  13. 

I  HEARD  A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN,  SAYING  UNTO  ME,  WRITE,  BLESSED  ARE  THE 
DEAD  WHICH  DIE  IN  THE  LORD  FROM  HENCEFORTH  :  YEA,  SAITH  THE  SPIRIT,  THAT 
THEY  MAY  REST  FROM  THEIR  LABORS  ;  AND  THEIR  WORKS  DO  FOLLOW  THEM. 

In  the  morning,  I  endeavored  to  trace  my  departed  father's 
life  down  to  the  time  of  his  dismission  in  1805,  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  society  in  this  place.  It  remains  for  me  to 
follow  him,  so  far  as  can  be  done  in  the  contracted  limits  of  a 
single  discourse,  to  the  end  of  his  ministerial  labors. 

After  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbyterian  society  in  this 
town,  he  had  no  permanent  connection  with  it — for  although  he 
continued,  with  repeated  interruptions,  however,  for  the  follow- 
ing five  years,  to  officiate  here,  as  his  health  and  other  circum- 
stances permitted,  he  was  not  installed  or  formally  settled  in  any 
way  as  its  pastor.  Indeed,  from  April,  1805,  to  Oct.  1808,  a 
period  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  appears  to  have  supplied  his 
former  charge  without  any  very  definite  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  the  congregation  and  himself.  But  to  continue 
the  narrative  of  his  fife. 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the 
Columbia  and  Berkshire  Missionary  Society,  left  his  family  and 
made  his  third  missionary  tour  to  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  officiating  in  Pittstown,  Ontario  Co. 
While  there  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church  and 
society  to  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
The  invitation  he  accepted  on  condition  that  his  health,  which 
was  seriously  impaired  by  a  fever  he  had  in  Pittstown,  should 
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permit.  On  his  return  to  Rensselaerville  in  the  fall,  his  health 
did  not  improve,  but  continued  to  decline,  as  appears  from  a  tes- 
timonial given  him  by  the  Northern  Associated  Presbytery,  un- 
der date  of  Feb,  6,  1806,  in  vi^hich  they  speak  of  his  being  "in 
a  weak  and  debilitated  state,  and  that  it  is  recommended  by  his 
physician  to  journey  in  hopes  that  he  may  through  divine  per- 
mission recover  his  health."  Under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  affectionate  people  of  Pittstown  were  waiting  very  patiently 
and  anxiously  for  him  to  come  among  them,  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  their  unanimous  and  urgent  invitation.  So  near  the 
termination  of  his  life  did  he  now  consider  himself,  that  he  made 
his  will,  and  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  his  physician,  the 
late  Dr.  Isaac  Hyde,  of  this  village,  he  made  preparation  for  visit- 
ing the  Southern  States  with  the  hope  that  a  milder  climate 
would  save  him  from  the  disease  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
threatened,  a  pulmonary  consumption.  But  the  winter  setting 
in  unusually  early,  he  was  detained  at  home,  and,  through  the 
blessing  of  God  was  gradually  restored  to  health. 

During  the  winter  of  1807,  as  his  health  did  not  yet  permit 
him  fully  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  pastoral  charge,  he  taught  the 
public  school  in  his  own  district,  and  the  following  summer,  a 
private  school  in  his  own  house. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  he  performed  his  fourth  missionary  tour 
to  the  Genessee  country,  travelling  on  his  way  out,  through 
Cooperstown  and  Sherburne  to  Milton  in  Cayuga  Co.  where  re- 
sided some  df  his  old  friends  and  former  parishioners  at  Rensse- 
laerville who  had  removed  to  this  place.  He  remained  preach- 
ing and  visiting  schools  and  families  for  about  two  weeks ;  after 
which  he  continued  his  journey  to  Pittstown. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  the  call  to  settle  among  this  people 
which  he  had  previously  declined  was  renewed,  but  this  second 
invitation  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  accept.  Returning 
to  Milton,  now  Genoa,  he  there  remained  from  the  first  of  July, 
till  the  middle  of  August,  receiving  in  the  meantime,  a  call  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  society,  which  he  accepted.  The  remainder 
of  the  summer,  he  acted  as  a  missionary  in  Rensselaerville,  and 
in  Canton,  now  Cairo,  preaching  almost  every  day  in  school- 
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houses  and  in  private  houses,  and  spending  the  intervals  in  visit- 
ing families  and  schools,  catechizing  the  children  and  praying 
w^ith  them.  In  this  vv^ay  he  passed  his  time  until  the  first  of  Oct., 
when,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  importunity  of  the  Rensselaerville  society  for  him  to  remain 
with  them  he  recalled  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from  Genoa. 

Three  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  his  dismission  from 
the  Rensselaerville  church,  when  in  Oct.  1808,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  society  in  which  they  say, 
That  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  shall  have  liberty  to  discontinue 
his  services  in  said  society  whenever  he  shall  think  proper." 
By  this  agreement  he  did  not  become  again  the  settled  minister 
of  the  society,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  he  was  not  installed 
over  it,  and  he  was  at  liberty  by  the  agreement  to  discontinue 
his  services  whenever  he  should  judge  it  expedient.  From  what 
I  shall  soon  exhibit  to  you,  it  appears  he  thought  it  proper  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  to  use  the  liberty  thus  given  him.  But  in  the 
meantime,  his  labors  in  this  town  appear  to  have  been  eminently- 
useful.  In  his  new  year's  discourse,  for  1810,  he  mentions  that 
ten  persons  had  during  the  preceding  year  been  added  to  the 
communion — A  number  within  a  few  months  have  hopefully 
been  the  subjects  of  a  divine  change  of  heart,  a  change  which  is 
as  life  from  the  dead,  and  the  revival  of  religion  still  subsists." 
And  in  his  journal  he  states  that  from  Feb.  18,  1810,  to  April 
29,  twenty-seven  persons  were  received  into  communion. 

He  had  now  reached  his  forty-third  year,  and  had  completed 
the  sixteenth  of  his  ministry.  From  this  time  we  are  to  contem- 
plate him  as  occupying  in  some  important  respects  a  very  differ- 
ent position  from  what  he  had  hitherto  done.  We  now  find  him 
dissolving  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  at- 
taching himself  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  Under  date  of 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  1810,  he  thus  writes,  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  days  of  my  life.  I  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  Deacon 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore." 
The  ordination  took  place  in  Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York.    In  the  Oct.  following  he  was  in  the  same  church  admit- 
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ted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  Assistant  Bishop. 

After  he  had  taken  Deacon's  Orders,  he  returned  to  Rensse- 
laerville,  and  by  the  invitation  of  some  of  his  former  parishioners 
commenced  officiating  in  this  village,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
on  the  21st  of  Oct.  in  the  house  then  occupied  by  Charles  Pier- 
son,  Esq.  just  above  the  bridge.  This  was  the  first  time  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  was  ever  performed  in  this  village.  In  a  dis- 
course delivered  on  the  18th  of  Nov.  at  Mr.  Pierson's,  he  assigned 
the  reasons  for  the  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  his 
ecclesiastical  relations,  and  on  so  important  a  subject  there  is  ob- 
vious propriety  in  permitting  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  After  considerable  reading  both  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  books,  I  became  convinced  that  the  ordination  which  I  had 
received  was  not  scriptural,  and  consequently  was  not  valid. 
Under  this  conviction,  I  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  a  good 
conscience,  presume  to  officiate  in  holy  things.  There  was  no 
other  alternative,  but  either  to  desist  wholly  from  the  ministry, 
or  to  obtain  that  ordination  which  I  viewed  to  be  scriptural  and 
valid.  The  first  and  principal  object  I  had  in  view  in  receiving 
Episcopal  ordination  was  to  obtain  authority  to  officiate  in  holy 
things.  The  next  object  was  to  be  connected  with  that  Church 
whose  government  I  view  to  be  of  divine  institution.  I  believe 
that  Christ  has  appointed  officers  in  his  Church,  and  pointed  out 
the  mode  by  which  these  officers  are  to  be  inducted  into  office, 
and  the  mode  in  which  his  Church  is  to  be  governed,  and  that 
no  man  nor  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  alter  those  regulations 
which  Christ  has  appointed.  If  then  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
mode  in  which  I  was  introduced  into  the  ministry  was  unau- 
thorized, and  the  church  government  which  I  was  building  up 
was  not  the  government  which  Christ  had  appointed ;  so  long  as 
I  continued  in  this  practice,  I  was  using  my  influence  to  promote 
schism,  and  to  rend  the  Church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

These  things  were  agitated  in  my  mind  a  number  of  years, 
but  I  never  gave  the  subject  a  thorough  investigation,  till  within 
about  a  year  past.  Whenever  I  took  up  the  subject,  the  more  I 
examined  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  Presbyterian  ordination 
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was  built  on  a  sandy  foundation.  I  doubted,  but  still  was  not 
sure.  Other  occurrences  intervening  would  crowd  off  my  mind 
from  this.  I  went  on  in  the  old  way.  The  less  I  attended  to  it 
the  more  it  would  wear  out  of  mind.  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
change.  I  was  not  certain.  Other  ministers,  whose  ordination 
was  no  better  than  mine,  appeared  to  have  no  difficulty.  Then 
some  circumstance,  perhaps,  would  call  up  the  subject  again. 
I  would  examine — and  on  every  new  examination  I  uniformly 
found  that  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination  appeared  more 
doubtful.  Any  cause  which  would  not  bear  the  light,  has  always 
looked  to  me  like  a  bad  one — 1  found  that  there  was  no  way  to 
get  along  comfortably  with  Presbyterian  ordination  but  to  put  it 
into  the  dark  and  not  look  at  it. 

"My  trials  the  year  past  have  been  very  great.  The  special 
attention  to  religion  increased  my  ministerial  labors,  and  multi- 
plied occasions  of  officiating  in  the  administration  of  baptisms, 
and  the  admission  of  persons  into  covenant  with  the  Church. 
In  the  performance  of  these  ministerial  acts  I  often  doubted  of 
my  authority,  and  the  propriety  of  those  things  which,  as  a  pro- 
fessed minister  of  Christ,  I  was  performing.  On  every  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  my  doubts  increased.  I  stated  my  difficulties 
to  individual  ministers  with  whom  I  was  the  most  intimate.  The 
result  of  every  conversation  with  them  was  to  strengthen  me  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Episcopal  Church  alone  retained  that  ordi- 
nation and  government  which  are  primitive  and  apostolical. 

"  The  cause  of  Christ  above  all  other  considerations  is  precious, 
and  ought  to  outweigh  every  objection  against  promoting  it.  To 
live  and  die  disconnected  from  the  apostolic  Church  was  not  con- 
sistent with  a  good  conscience.  Whatever  it  may  be  to  others, 
to  me  it  would  have  been  sin.  I  judge  no  man,  but  commit  all 
judgment  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  If  others  cannot  see 
with  me,  they  must  stand  or  fall  for  themselves.  But  it  is  not 
candid  to  judge  a  cause  without  a  hearing.  Many  people  who 
undertake  to  judge  in  these  matters  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Episcopacy.  If  any  have  said  hard  things  against 
it,  my  prayer  to  a  merciful  God  is,  that  they  may  be  forgiven. 
The  prejudice  of  education  is  very  strong.    Few  people  think  for 
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themselves.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  classes  of  men. 
Mankind,  as  they  love  those  who  love  them,  censure  those  who 
differ  from  them  in  sentiment.  But  all  sentiments  and  practices 
are  not  equally  good.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  But  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  any  reli- 
gious sentiment  or  practice  without  knowing  what  it  is.  Although 
the  step  which  I  have  taken  is  followed  with  some  disagreeable 
consequences,  the  great  object  is  obtained.  I  am  now  relieved 
from  distressing  doubts  about  the  validity  of  my  orders.  I  now 
enjoy  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  that  visible  Church 
whose  ministry  and  sacraments,  whose  doctrine  and  worship,  are 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  The  few  remaining  days 
of  my  life,  I  hope,  divine  grace  assisting,  to  be  instrumental  in 
doing  something  to  build  up  that  Church  which  he  earnestly 
prayed  might  be  one,  and  in  which  the  apostle  exhorted  that 
there  might  be  no  divisions  nor  offences."* 

*  "To  me,  it  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  church  in  the  world 
is  a  visible  church,  and  that  this  visible  church  is  one.  To  be  one  church, 
there  must  be  communion  and  fellowship  among  all  the  churches  as  parts 
of  one  whole.  But  at  this  day,  the  various  societies  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, which  are  called  churches,  have,  many  of  them,  no  communion  and 
fellowship  together ; — they  are  not  parts  of  one  whole,  but  are  so  many 
distinct  and  separate  bodies.  Amidst  this  chaos  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, where  is  the  one  visible  church  ?  When  I  look  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  I  find  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  church  was  Episcopal, 
having  in  it  three  orders  of  clergy.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 
The  church  continued  Episcopal  for  about  fifteen  centuries ;  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  christian  churches  is  Episcopal  to  this  day.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  many  separated  from  the  church  and 
set  up  different  orders.  Among  these  separatists,  there  have  been  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  holding  no  communion  nor  fellowship  among 
one  another.  If  the  church  is  visible  and  but  one,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  confusion,  shall  we  find  the  church  ?  On  this  point,  every  man 
must  satisfy  himself  For  myself,  I  feel  much  better  satisfied  in  being  at- 
tached to  that  order  which  I  think  was  left  by  the  apostles,  and  was  prac- 
tised for  fifteen  centuries,  than  to  be  attached  to  any  sect  which  has  sep- 
arated from  it. 

"  In  attaching  myself  to  the  Episcopal  church,  I  profess  to  have  acted 
conscientiously.  I  pretend  to  no  infallibility.  '  To  err  is  human.'  But 
christian  benevolence  is  disposed  to  put  the  best  construction  on  the  fail- 
ings of  others.  If  I  have  given  just  ground  of  offence  to  the  Presbytery 
or  to  others,  in  any  of  those  measures  which  I  have  taken  to  obtain  Epis- 
copal ordination,  I  hope  for  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom  I  have  offend- 
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This  his  hope  that  God  would  make  him  useful  in  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  this  his  confidence  in  the  as- 
sisting grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  by  no  means  in  vain.  For 
the  first  few  Sundays  he  preached  in  Mr.  Pierson's  house,  and  in 
that  of  Asa  Colvard,  Esq.  and  in  the  old  tavern  which  stood 
where  the  present  hotel  now  stands ;  and  during  the  winter  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  at  Dr.  Isaac  Hyde's.  A  part  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, he  spent  at  Durham,  mostly  in  the  south  part,  preaching  in 
a  Methodist  meeting-house,  near  the  residence  of  Moses  Austin, 
Esq.  and  sometimes  in  the  village  of  Durham. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Rensselaerville  was  organized  on  the 
20th  day  of  Feb.  1811.*  At  the  Easter  meeting  the  next  spring 
a  committeef  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  building 
a  church.  The  number  of  families  now  attached  to  the  church 
was  about  twenty,  and  divine  service  was  from  the  spring  of 
1811,  to  the  fall  of  1812,  held  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Rufus 
Watson's  house.  During  the  following  winter  the  congregation 
met  for  worship  in  the  old  district  school-house,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  they  returned  to  Mr.  Watson's  chamber,  where  they  re- 
mained till  this  church  was  finished  and  consecrated  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1815.  The  Episcopal  church  in  this  place  had  its  first 
communion  season  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  1812,  when  nine  per- 
sons, four  men  and  five  women  partook  of  the  ordinance.  The 
first  confirmation  was  in  July,  1813,  by  Bishop  Hobart,  when 
eight  persons  presented  themselves  to  renew  their  baptismal 
obligations. 

ed,  as  we  all  hope  to  be  forgiven  at  the  great  day.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done  anything  with  a  design  to  injure  the  cause  of  Christ  or  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  friends." — Extract  from  his  letter  to  the 
JVorthern  Associated  Presbytery,  requesting  that  all  connection  ivith  that  body 
might  cease. 

*  The  meeting  was  held  in  Rufus  Watson's  chamber,  now  Caleb  Tomp- 
kins's, the  place  where  the  Episcopal  congregation  then  assembled  for 
worship.  Of  this  meeting,  Apollos  Moore,  Esq.  was  Chairman,  and 
Ichabod  Peck,  Clerk.  The  wardens  then  chosen  were  Jacob  Wood  and 
Allen  Durant,  and  the  vestrymen,  Asa  Colvard,  Jonathan  Jenkins,  Josiah 
Watson,  Jesse  Hollister,  Ezra  Lester,  Apollos  Moore,  Elijah  Griggs  and 
Ichabod  Peck. 

t  It  consisted  of  Asa  Colvard,  Apollos  Moore,  Charles  Pierson,  Isaac 
Hyde  and  Ezra  Lester. 
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The  first  movement  by  Episcopalians  in  this  place  towards 
building  a  church,  was  made,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  spring  of 
1811,  when  a  subscription  was  circulated  and  nearly  $2000  was 
obtained.*  This  sum  was  afterward  increased  by  additional 
pledges,  in  Rensselaerville,  on  the  part  of  three  or  four  men,  to 
nearly  $3000.  When  $2000  had  been  secured,  it  was  resolved, 
at  a  vestry  meeting  held  April  21st,  1813,  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  a  contract  for  $2900  was  made  with 
Ephraim  B.  Russ  as  builder.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1814,  and  the  same  week  the  frame  was 
raised.  On  the  24th  of  October  of  the  next  year,  it  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Hobart,  who  also  administered  the  Rite  of  Confirmation  to 
eighteen  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation.  In  his  address 
to  the  convention  in  1816,  the  Bishop  thus  speaks  of  the  church 
at  Rensselaerville :  "  This  is  a  congregation  which  has  been 
raised  within  a  few  years  by  the  prudent  and  assiduous  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  our  missionaries.  The  building 
has  been  erected  entirely  by  private  beneficence,  and  is  neat  and 
convenient."  In  his  own  report  my  father  says,  "  The  worship 
is  conducted  with  order  and  solemnity,  and  seven  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  communion  during  the  year.  The  whole 
number  of  communicants  is  thirty." 

Previous  to  my  father's  entrance  into  the  Episcopal  Church, 
there  were  a  few  Episcopalians  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Dur- 
ham, Greenville  and  Windham,  and  as  most  of  them  were  emi- 
grants from  Connecticut,  they  were  strongly  attached  to  their 
Church.  But  they  were  sheep  without  shepherds,  and  their 
hopes  for  the  Zion  they  loved  were  very  feeble  and  distant.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss  of  Athens  had  indeed  occasionally  visited  some  ~ 
of  them,  and  Bishop  Chase,  when  in  Deacon's  Orders,  had  or- 
ganized a  society  in  Windham  in  1799,f  but  as  he  soon  left  it, 
it  scarcely  had  the  name  to  live.    But  when  an  advocate  of  their 

*  Of  this  sum,  ^1510  was  subscribed  in  Rensselaerville,  $65  in  Durham, 
$64  in  Windham,  $35  in  Greenville,  $20  in  Catskill,  $200,50  in  Albany, 
and  $75  in  New  York,  making  a  total  of  $1969,50. 

f  See  Bishop  Chase's  Reminiscences. 
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principles  appeared  in  their  midst,  and  from  a  quarter  where  they 
least  expected  encouragement,  their  hopes  revived,  and  when  he 
came  among  them,  they  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  promised 
to  aid  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  the  good  cause  in  which  he 
had  enhsted. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1812,  my  father  presided  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Episcopal  society  in  Durham,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  on  the  9th  of  Aug.  he  administered  the 
communion  for  the  first  time  in  that  place  to  sixteen  persons.  The 
number  of  Episcopal  families  in  Durham  was  then  about  twenty. 

In  Windham  the  Episcopal  society  had  been  incorporated 
some  twelve  years,  but  being  destitute  of  a  clergyman  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  it  had  not  increased.  The  Lord's  Supper  had 
never  been  celebrated  until  July  26th,  1812,  when  it  was 
administered  by  my  father  to  thirteen  persons.  This  same 
year  he  was  invited  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Catskill,  which  invitation  he  thought  fit  to  decline.  One 
half  of  his  services  was  this  year  given  to  the  Church  at  Rens- 
selaerville,  and  one  fourth  to  Durham  and  Windham  each,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Stamford,  now  Hobart,  Delaware  county. 

The  year  1813,  he  devoted  principally  to  Rensselaerville. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  unusual  sickness  and  mortality  which 
prevailed  during  the  winter — -a  malignant  fever,  removing  several 
heads  of  families,  among  whom  was  my  mother,  who  died  the 
6th  of  February.*  Besides  a  few  Sundays  spent  in  Durham,  he 
visited  as  a  missionary,  Unadilla,  Frankhn  and  Harpersfield, 
preaching  a  Sunday  in  each  place.  This  year,  moreover,  brought 
to  his  relief  in  the  extensive  field  in  which  he  was  serving  as  an 
Episcopal  missionary,  a  laborious  and  faithful  helper,  the  Rev. 
James  Thompson  of  Durham,  who  took  charge  of  the  stations  at 
Windham,  Greenville,  Stamford  and  Harpersfield.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  for  several  years  been  a  lawyer,  but  his  love  for  the 
Church  led  him  to  abandon  his  practice  and  to  enter  the  minis- 

*  She  was  buried  the  following  Monday,  the  8th.  The  service  of  the 
Church  was  read  at  the  house  by  Mr.  James  Thompson  of  Durham,  then 
a  candidate  for  orders,  and  a  sermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Burt,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  The  burial  service  of  the  Church  was  read  at  the  grave 
by  Mr.  Thompson. 
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try.  It  was  through  the  divine  blessing  on  his  zealous  labors, 
that  the  churches  in  Windham  and  Durham  were  erected,  the 
one  in  1817,  the  other  in  1835. 

The  next  year  my  father  divided  his  time  equally  between  Rens- 
selaerville  and  Durham,  visiting  occasionally,  Stamford,  Windham 
and  Greenville;  but  during  1815,  he  gave  but  one  third  of  his 
services  to  Durham,  confining  himself  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
Rensselaerville.* 

The  arrangement  of  dividing  his  labors  equally  between  Rens- 
selaerville  and  Durham  continued  till  June,  1816,  when  he  offi- 
ciated at  Rensselaerville  only  one  half  of  the  time,  and  at  Durham 
and  Greenville  each  one  fourth.  The  following  year  he  again 
devoted  two  thirds  of  his  time  to  Rensselaerville,  and  one  third 
to  Durham,  with  the  exception  of  a  missionary  tour  in  Delaware, 
Otsego  and  Broome  counties,  preaching  at  Franklin,  Unadilla, 
New  Lisbon,  Butternuts  and  Windsor. 

In  1818,  besides  his  regular  engagements  at  Rensselaerville 
and  Durham,  he  visited  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  New  Ber- 
lin, Chenango  county,  also  that  in  Lenox,  Madison  county,  and 
also  the  Church  at  Milton,  Saratoga  county.  He  likewise 
preached  in  Middlebury,  Schoharie  county,  and  in  Cairo,  Greene 
county,  where  there  was  as  yet  no  Episcopal  society  organized. 

During  the  year  1819,  my  father  continued  an  arrangement 
he  had  entered  into  the  autumn  preceding,  to  supply  the  Epis- 
copalians in  Greenville  one  half  of  the  time.  The  service  was 
held  principally  in  a  tolerably  convenient  upper  room  of  the 
academy.  This  arrangement  continued  for  two  years,  and  in 
1820  he  reports  that  there  were  forty  communicants  in  Green- 
ville. It  was  not  until  1821  that  he  confined  his  labors  to  Rens- 
selaerville. "  Being  myself  anxious,"  he  remarks  in  his  parochial 
report  for  this  year,  for  the  prosperity  of  that  society  which 
under  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  I  was  instrumental  of 
forming,  and  in  some  measure  of  preserving,  I  consented  to  de- 

*  On  the  28th  of  September  of  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora 
Backus,  now  his  bereaved  widow,  who  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Electus  Backus  of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  killed  in  June,  1813, 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  British  at  Sacket's  Harbor. 
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vote  the  greater  part  of  my  services  to  this  Church  for  one  year ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  success  of  this  arrangement  has 
in  a  good  degree  answered  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure.  The  congregation  has  been  respectable,  and  the  wor- 
ship has  been  conducted  with  order  and  propriety.  It  is  due  to 
them  to  say,  that  in  no  country  church  that  I  have  visited,  have 
I  seen  the  worship  conducted  with  more  decency  and  order." 
In  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  visited  the  counties  of  Oneida  and 
Madison,  preaching  in  the  Indian  Church  at  Oneida  Castle,  his 
sermon  being  interpreted  by  Mr.  Eleazer  Williams,  the  Indian 
catechist,  who  performed  the  morning  service  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, the  Indians  uniting  in  the  responses  and  singing,  with 
great  seriousness  and  apparent  devotion.  During  this  visit  he 
also  officiated  at  Verona,  Chittening  and  Perryville. 

In  1822  he  renewed  his  labors  in  Greenville,  visiting  that 
place  one  fourth  of  the  time.    This  arrangement  continued  till 

1824,  when  he  commenced  officiating  at  Rensselaerville  and 
Greenville  on  alternate  Sundays.    On  Easter  Monday,  April  4th, 

1825,  an  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  Greenville,  under 
the  name  of  Christ  Church,  and  a  subscription  was  commenced 
for  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  The  subscriptions  were  in  part 
obtained  by  my  father  himself,  and  in  the  following  October  the 
vestry  voted  to  build  a  church.  The  building  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hobart  on 
the  7th  of  September  following.* 

As  he  had  so  often,  particularly  during  his  early  ministry, 
acted  as  the  pioneer  of  the  gospel  in  the  new  settlements,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  deeply  sympathize  with  every  attempt 
to  establish  the  Church  in  the  Western  States.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  reference  to  Ohio.  He  had  in  the  fall  of  1818,  just 
before  their  departure  from  the  East,  met  at  Duanesburg,  where 
Mr.  Morse  was  ordained  deacon,  the  first  missionaries  to  that 

*  The  church  was  erected  principally  by  the  contributions  and  exertions 
of  a  single  family.  "  The  actual  expense,"  my  father  states  in  his  report 
to  the  convention  for  this  year,  "  including  the  ground  and  all  the  con- 
veniences attached  to  it,  is  3325  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  Mr.  Reuben  Run- 
die,  Jun.  paid  2000  dollars;  and  his  brother  Mr.  Hardy  Rundle,  550 
dollars." 
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State,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the  Church  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Rev.  Intrepid  Morse,  who  has  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  been  the  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Steubenville  ;  and 
he  ever  after  spake  of  them  and  the  noble  field  they  had  entered 
with  unchanging  interest.  It  was  therefore  but  the  revival  of  a 
long-cherished  feeling  which  led  him  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  in  Parma,  to  extend  his  journey  as 
far  as  Gambler,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  a  country  of  which 
he  had  thought  and  talked  so  much,  and  the  new  institution  of 
Kenyon  College,  the  walls  of  which  were  then  just  rising  above 
their  foundation. 

In  1829  he  ceased  to  visit  Greenville  regularly,  and  confined 
his  labors  principally  to  this  place,  officiating  occasionally  how- 
ever in  Greenville  and  Windham.  Of  his  labors  during  the  year 
1831,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  report  to  the  convention  :  "  From  the 
first  Sunday  in  December  1830,  to  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  inclu- 
sive, I  performed  service  in  Windham,  Greene  county,  fifteen 
Sundays  ;  and  on  six  of  these  I  gave  a  third  service  to  a  few  Episco- 
pal families  in  Big  Hollow,  six  miles  from  the  Church  in  Wind- 
ham. By  the  divine  blessing,  this  congregation  has  increased  in 
numbers,  in  zeal,  and  in  hopeful  piety.  During  my  labors  with 
them,  three  new  members  were  added  to  the  communion,  and 
several  others  were  expected  soon  to  perform  this  duty.  Last 
spring,  a  Sunday  School  was  organized,  and  went  into  success- 
ful operation,  consisting  of  upward  of  sixty  scholars. 

"  In  the  month  of  February,  I  visited  the  congregation  at  Har- 
persville,  Broome  county,  where  I  performed  service  and 
preached  two  Sundays.  I  preached  once  in  St.  Matthew^s 
Church,  Unadilla,  Otsego  county.  The  second  Sunday  in 
August,  I  visited  the  Church  at  Hohart,  Delaware  county, 
preached  three  times  and  administered  the  communion. 

"  The  rest  of  the  time,  my  services  have  been  given  to  the 
congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Rensselaerville.  In  this  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  among  the  people  generally  in  this  place, 
there  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  concerns  of  their  salvation. 
Three  adults  have  been  baptized,  and  twelve  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  communion.     The  present  number  of  communi- 
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cants  is  forty-three,  and  there  are  in  the  Sunday  School  sixty 
scholars." 

In  1833,  the  number  of  communicants  had  increased  to 
fifty-three,  and  he  says  of  the  congregation,  "  There  is  in  it 
a  fair  proportion  of  information  and  piety ;  and  the  better  in- 
formed have  become  strongly  attached  to  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  usages  of  the  Church."  It  wa^  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  that  he  requested  the  Vestry  to  provide  him  with  an  assist- 
ant. Such  a  provision,  he  remarks,  "  would  relieve  me  much 
from  the  confinement  of  writing,  which  I  find  is  very  injurious 
to  my  health,  and  would  allow  me  more  time  for  active  parochi- 
al duties."  The  Vestry  very  kindly  acceded  to  his  request,  fur- 
nishing him  with  such  assistance  as  they  could  obtain.  The 
clergymen  who  afterwards  aided  him,  were  the  Rev.  Moses 
Burt,  M.  D.,  the  Rev.  William  Morris,  the  Rev.  Orsamus  H. 
Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Washbon.  He  however  continued 
to  preach  one  half  of  the  time,  on  the  average,  till  he  had  en- 
tered his  seventy-second  year,  after  which  he  appeared  but  a  few 
times  more  in  the  pulpit,  although  he  continued  to  administer 
the  communion  up  to  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  his  last 
sickness.  The  last  time  he  preached  was  Sunday,  May  23, 
1841,  in  this  Church,  when  he  officiated  all  day,  as  he  had  done 
the  Sunday  before.  His  last  text  was  from  the  1st  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  the  12th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter:  "The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their 
prayers ;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil." 

The  last  official  duty  performed  by  him  was  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  27th  of  March  last,  when  in  this  Church  he  administered 
the  Lord's  supper  to  the  band  of  communicants  whom  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  gathering  from  the  world,  and  whom  he 
had  for  so  many  years  nourished  with  the  words  of  eternal  fife, 
and  fed  with  the  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  body  and  blood. 

The  nature  of  his  last  sickness,  and  the  manner  of  his  death, 
are  already  well  known  to  you.  He  was  seized  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  instant,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  As 
the  disease  was  principally  upon  his  lungs,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  conversed,  particularly  after  it  was  apparent 
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that  his  sickness  would  prove  mortal.  He  however  remarked  to 
his  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Josiah  Watson,  that  he  was 
"  reconciled  to  the  will  of  God."  He  told  his  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Washbon,  that  "  death  was  a  subject  familiar  to  him,"  that 
he  ^'took  great  comfort  in  secret  prayer,"  remarking  at  the  same 
time  that  "  this  was  af^er  all  the  main  support  of  the  Christian." 

These  were  nearly  his  last  words,  for  while  Mr.  Washbon  was 
at  his  bedside,  repeating  these  most  impressive  and  appropriate 
petitions  of  Bishop  Andrews,  "  Into  thy  merciful  hands,  O  Lord, 
we  commend  the  soul  of  this  thy  servant:  acknowledge,  we 
humbly  beseech  thee,  this  work  of  thine  own  hands — this  sheep 
of  thine  own  fold — this  lamb  of  thine  own  flock — this  sinner  of 
thine  own  redeeming :  receive  him  finally  through  thy  unspeak- 
able mercy  into  the  sacred  rest  of  everlasting  peace,  and  into  the 
glorious  estate  of  thy  chosen  saints  in  heaven" — he  gently  ceased 
to  breathe — was  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  was, 
we  may  believe,  with  the  Lord  in  joy  and  felicity. 

Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
forever  ?  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.* 

His  departure,  though  an  event  which  his  friends  and  family 
had  supposed,  considering  his  advanced  age,  could  not  be  far 
distant,  yet  when  it  occurred,  was  to  them  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. The  feeling  with  which  the  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  received  by  his  congregation  and  those  who  had  known  him, 

*  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Tuesday  the  ]2th  of  April,  in  the  church 
where  he  had  for  so  many  years  gone  in  and  out,  as  the  faithful  shepherd 
of  a  cherished  flock.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Washbon, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Sayres,  missionary  at  Durham  and  Cairo,  was  also 
present.    The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone. 

"  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  Died  April  9,  1842,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age, 
Looking  for  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  Born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  Sept.  2], 
1767;  Graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1791 ;  The  first  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  town ;  Pastor  for  sixteen  years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  thirty-one  years  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever'^ 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit^  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
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shows  that  his  long  course  of  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
had  won  their  high  regard  and  firm  affection.* 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  was  the  death  of  him  to  whom 
under  God  I  owe  my  existence,  and  all  the  advantages  I  have 
enjoyed — of  him  who  was  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  in  this 
town,  and  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian^church  in  this  place  and 
of  that  in  Richmond,  county  of  Ontario.  He  was  also  the  foun- 
der of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Rensselaerville,  of  which  he  re- 
mained the  rector  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  also  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  of  founding  the  Churches  in  Durham  and  Greenville,  and 
of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  Church  in  Windham,  all  in 
Greene  county  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  these  several  churches,  whom 
he  so  long  served  and  cherished  with  paternal  care,  in  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  condition.  With  them  his  name  and  his  labors 
are  imperishably  associated,  as  they  are  with  the  town  where  he 
passed  forty-nine  years  of  his  life.  He  came  to  it  when  it  was 
comparatively  a  wilderness.  He  came  at  a  time  when  the  best 
accommodations  which  could  be  provided  for  the  public  worship 
of  God,  were  those  furnished  by  a  log  cabin.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry,  he,  in  common  with  the  other  settlers,  en- 
dured great  hardships  and  privations.  Indeed,  his  whole  minis- 
terial life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  when  his 
health  became  too  feeble  for  him  to  continue  in  the  uninterrupted 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  was  one  of  constant  labor  and 
self-denial.f 

When  the  Presbyterian  church  here  was  organized  in  1794, 
at  the  commencement  of  my  father's  care  over  it,  it  consisted  as 
we  have  seen  of  three  members.  When  he  ceased  to  be  its 
minister  sixteen  years  afterwards,  there  had  been  added  forty-four 
male  and  fifty-seven  female  communicants,  making  in  all  101. 

At  the  first  Episcopal  communion  in  1812,  there  were,  as  I 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

\  While  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  society  his  salary 
was,  by  stipulation,  never  more  than  $200,  and  most  years  it  was  less ; 
and  even  after  he  entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  his  average  annual  in- 
come received  from  all  sources  foi*  ministerial  services  never  exceeded 
that  sum. 
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have  stated,  nine  communicants.*  At  the  close  of  his  ministry 
with  you,  there  had  been  added  111,  making  a  total  of  120. 

He  did  not  live  in  vain.  His  works  do  follow  him.  Through 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  the  instrument  of 
much  religious  and  spiritual  good.  Besides  being  raised  up  of 
God  to  establish  the  several  churches  I  have  mentioned,  by  his 
instructions  he  aided  in  introducing  several  very  valuable  and 
useful  men  into  the  ministry.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  first 
settlement  in  this  place,  he  was  when  at  home  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  teaching  young  men  who  were  either  qualifying  them- 
selves to  act  as  teachers  or  preparing  for  college  or  for  the  pro- 
fessions.! 

As  the  character  of  my  father  was  strongly  marked,  it  can  be 
easily  traced.  His  mind  was  characterized  by  clear  discernment 
and  discrimination.  These  intellectual  qualities  gave  a  color- 
ing to  his  perceptions  of  divine  truth  and  to  his  public  instruc- 
tions. His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  all  simple  and  plain. 
His  mind  did  not  search  for  mysteries  in  revelation,  but  for  truth 
in  its  unadorned  purity ;  and  what  he  saw  clearly  himself,  he 
preached  with  all  plainness  to  others.  In  his  sermons  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  unwearied  study  to  present  a  large  amount  of 

*  Their  names  were  :  Jacob  Wood,  Charles  Pierson,  John  Osborn,  Ezra 
Lester,  Rachel  Bennet,  Hannah  Foster,  Elizabeth  Moore,  Rachel  Wood  and 
Elizabeth  Pierson.  The  communion  was  held  in  the  old  village  school-house. 

f  Of  the  four  from  this  town  who  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822, 
the  first  individuals  from  this,  vicinity  who  received  a  collegiate  education, 
three  had  pursued  preparatoiy  studies  under  his  care.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterians,  he  had  several  students  in  theology — among 
whom  were  Jesse  Miner,  Heni-y  B.  Stinipson,  for  many  years  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Windham,  Calvin  Bushnell  and  Gideon 
N.  Judd,  now  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Catskill.  After  he 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Hamilton  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Alden  were  students  in  his  family.  In  1819,  Bishop 
Hobart  placed  under  his  instruction  Abraham  Lafort,  an  Onondaga 
chief,  the  son  of  the  head  warrior  of  the  Onondagas,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chippewa.  This  amiable  and  pious  young  man  remained 
with  my  father  until  1823,  when,  after  spending  a  season  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege, he  returned  to  Onondaga  to  act  as  the  spiritual  instructer  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  had  also  for  a  short  time  under  his  care,  Martin  Skenando, 
an  Indian  youth  of  the  Oneida  nation,  and  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
chief  of  that  name.  This  intelligent  young  man  was  drowned  in  the  Fox 
River,  at  Green  Bay. 
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truth  in  a  small  space.  Accordingly,  his  propositions  were  very 
accurately  defined,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  subject  was  made  in 
language  strikingly  pointed  and  sententious.  Oftentimes  each 
sentence,  particularly  in  the  application  of  his  discourses,  em- 
bodied a  great  principle,  which,  if  expanded  and  illustrated,  would 
furnish  material  for  several  pages.  This  sententious  character  of 
his  thoughts  and  style  resulted  from  the  reflective  cast  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  from  its  clearness  and  penetration.  It  was  this  that 
made  his  preaching  interesting  to  reflecting  auditors,  who,  though 
they  did  not  find  in  him  flights  of  imagination  or  dazzling  charms 
of  oratory,  yet  perceived  when  they  left  the  church  that  they  had 
heard  something  which  they  could  understand  and  remember,  and 
which  would  adhere  to  their  memories  and  judgments  to  instruct, 
guide  and  bless  them,  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

To  intellectual  discernment  and  soundness  of  judgment  there 
was  united  mental  independence.  He  thought  for  himself.  He 
did  not  servilely  build  his  conclusions  upon  the  opinions  or  reason- 
ings of  other  men.  The  remarkable  change  which  occurred  in 
his  ministerial  relations  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  yielded  his  mind  to  the  guidance  of  truth 
wherever  it  might  conduct  him.  Education,  habit,  family  and  re- 
ligious connections  all  prompted  him  to  suppress  the  doubts  which 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  had  excited  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  his  first  ordination,  and  to  maintain  as  he  had  done  for  sixteen 
years  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  Puritan  fathers.  But  truth 
pointed  in  another  direction.  It  commanded  him  to  relinquish 
his  prejudices,  his  preferences,  his  long-cherished  associations, 
and  he  manfully  obeyed  the  injunction — he  without  regard  to 
consequences  cheerfully  made  the  sacrifice. 

With  these  mental  qualities  there  was  associated  moral  firm- 
ness. When  he  had  once,  from  careful  examination  and  reflec- 
tion made  up  his  mind  what  was  truth  and  what  was  duty,  no 
earthly  power  could  induce  him  to  change.  Firmness  in  him  was 
however  by  no  means  identical  with  stubborn  wilfulness,  for  his 
kindness  of  disposition  led  him  readily  to  yield  in  all  indifferent 
matters,  but  it  resulted  from  the  habitual  deference  he  paid  to 
truth  and  a  good  conscience. 
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His  clearness  of  understanding,  and  his  independence  and  firm- 
ness, made  his  preaching  not  only  plain,  but  fearless.  During 
the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  he  boldly  rebuked  error,  vice 
and  sin,  utterly  regardless  what  the  consequences  might  be  to 
himself.  He  never  accommodated  his  instructions  to  popular 
ignorance  or  prejudices,  but  made  it  his  unwearied  effort  to  en- 
lighten the  one  and  to  remove  the  other. 

Sincerity  was  anotiier  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  To 
know  him  once,  was  to  know  him  always.  What  he  appeared 
to  be  to-day,  he  continued  to  be  to-morrow.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no 
guile  ;  for  with  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  he  had  his  conduct 
and  his  conversation  with  all  men. 

Hq  was  also  remarkable  for  his  indomitable  perseverance. 
In  the  formation  of  his  plans  he  was  habitually  deliberate  and 
cautious,  but  when  he  had  once  adopted  them,  he  never  desisted 
— was  never  discouraged — was  never  weary  in  well  doing.  It 
was  his  unconquerable  perseverance  which  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish and  rear  the  several  churches  of  which  he  was,  under  God, 
the  founder. 

To  these  several  characteristics  there  was  added  unfeigned 
piety.  His  love  of  God  was  like  the  shining  light  which  increaseth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  During  his  whole  life  he 
endeavored  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  obedience  to 
all  the  divine  commandments.  He  loved  devotion  for  its  own 
sake.  He  cultivated  secret  prayer,  and  the  more  he  practised 
communion  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit,  the  greater  satisfaction 
he  found  in  drawing  near  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Though  generally  reserved  with  regard  to  his  own  religious  af- 
fections, in  a  letter  written  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  progress  of  the  divine  life  in  his  soul : 

"  Little  remains  for  me  but  to  close  my  earthly  concerns,  and 
to  be  ready  for  *  the  time  of  my  departure,'  which  cannot  be  far 
distant.  I  think  I  find  in  my  mind  an  increasing  weanedness 
from  the  world,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  deceived  when  I  think  there 
^re  also  some  symptoms  of  a  growing  affection  for  piety  and  holy 
employments.    If  God,  in  these  particulars,  is  gracious  to  me,  it 
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is  my  constant  feeling  that  he  is  gracious  to  one  who  is  indeed 
ill-deserving;  and  I  desire  to  humble  myself  at  his  feet  for  my 
unworthiness  and  unprofitableness  in  his  service.  I  pray  for  my- 
self and  for  others,  and  I  desire  your  prayers  for  me  and  mine, 
that  all  the  dealings  of  his  Providence  may  be  sanctified  to  our 
spiritual  and  everlasting  good.  If  I  am  prepared  through  divine 
mercy  for  a  better  w^orld,  death  will  be  my  gain.  I  have  very 
little  confidence  on  this  subject.  Viewing  myself  as  unworthy 
and  ill-deserving,  1  look  entirely  to  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  acceptance.  Relying  on 
these  merits,  and  trusting  in  this  grace  I  hope  to  die, — when 
God  calls." 

As  he  loved  the  Saviour,  so  he  loved  the  Church  which  Jesus 
loves,  and  for  which  Christ  gave  himself.  He  showed  his  love 
for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  not  by  professions,  but  by  the  quiet 
and  patient  exertions  of  a  self-denying  life.  Towards  the  erection 
of  the  church  at  Rensselaerville,  and  towards  the  purchase  of  its 
bell  and  organ,  he  contributed  largely,  considering  his  limited 
means.  The  prosperity  of  the  diocese  of  which  he  was  so  many 
years  a  member,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  generally,  was 
very  near  his  heart.  When  he  was  ordained,  there  were  in  the 
whole  State  of  New  York  only  thirty-six  Episcopal  clergymen, 
and  of  these  but  six  were  officiating  west  of  the  Hudson  River ; 
it  was  therefore  with  high  satisfaction  that  he  saw  this  small  num- 
ber multiplied  before  his  death  almost  in  a  tenfold  degree.  From 
the  time  of  his  ordination  to  the  year  previous  to  his  decease,  he 
was  not  absent  from  any  convention  of  his  own  diocese,  but  dur- 
ing thirty-three  successive  sessions  was  promptly  present,  always 
remaining  till  the  last  vote  was  cast,  and  the  final  adjournment 
made.  In  this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  has  left  his 
clerical  brethren  of  all  dioceses  an  example  most  worthy  of  their 
imitation. 

But  I  am  checked  in  this  survey  of  his  character,  by  the  pain- 
ful reflection  that  he  is  no  longer  here  to  enlighten  me  by  his 
counsel  and  to  cheer  me  by  his  presence.  I  left  my  residence 
in  another  State  expecting  that  I  should  find  him  alive  and  in 
good  health.    But  when  I  reached  my  native  home,  nearly  a 
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week  had  passed  since  his  sorrowing  congregation  and  his  weep- 
ing family  had  followed  him  to  the  grave.  And  yet  we  do  not 
mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  We  confidently  expect  to 
see  him  again.  Christ  hath  assured  us  that,  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors."  My 
father  and  your  spiritual  guide  has  gone  as  we  trust  to  his  peace- 
ful rest  to  wait  that  joyful  hour  when  "  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life when  friends  and 
relatives,  when  parents  and  children,  who  have  in  this  state  of 
trial  loved  and  served  the  adorable  Saviour  shall  be  united  in  the 
fruition  of  the  bliss  of  heaven,  never  more  to  experience  the  pain 
of  separation,  the  assaults  of  temptation,  the  dominion  of  sin. 

A  life  like  that  we  have  been  contemplating  is  full  of  instruc 
tion. 

Among  other  lessons,  it  teaches  most  loudly  the  power  of  truth* 
To  this  power  my  father's  mind  became  subject,  when  all  out- 
ward circumstances  conspired  to  retain  him  in  the  religious  con- 
nection in  which  he  had  been  educated.  At  the  time  of  his 
change,  he  was  the  minister  of  a  devoted  and  increasing  society, 
which  had  never  been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  that 
very  period,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  ministers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  ever  been  fraternal  and  pleasant.*  He  had  never 
associated  with  Episcopalians,  for  there  were  none  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  scarcely  any  in  the  adjacent  towns.  Until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  ordination  by  Bishop  Moore,  he  had  never  been  in 
an  Episcopal  Church,  nor  read  an  Episcopal  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  found  a 
place  in  his  library  some  years  previous.  It  was  not  then  ex- 
ternal influences  which  pressed  him  into  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  his  lips,  but  that  furnished  by 
his  sermons,!  preached  years  before  he  became  an  Episcopalian, 
that  it  was  simply  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  which  first 
shook  his  confidence  in  the  system  in  which  he  had  passed  so 

*  Rev.  Messrs.  Beriah  Hotchkin  of  Greenville,  Seth  Williston  of  Dur- 
ham, Henry  B.  Stimpson  of  Windham,  Stephen  Fenn  of  Harpersfield,  and 
Rev.  David  Porter,  D.  D.  of  Catskill. 

f  See  Appendix  C. 
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large  a  portion  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to  inquire  for  one  more 
scriptural  and  apostolic.  It  was  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only, 
which  caused  him  to  distrust  his  previous  opinions,  and  to  seek 
for  that  faith,  which  is  built  not  upon  assumption  and  specula- 
tion, but  which  was  once  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to 
the  primitive  saints. 

Having  found  this  faith,  he  was  zealous  and  untiring  in  mak- 
ing it  known  to  you.  This  faith  therefore  cherish  and  keep  as 
the  most  precious  treasure.  The  Church  with  which  he  made 
you  acquainted  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  Such  has 
she  proved  herself  in  centuries  gone  by,  and  such  will  she  con- 
tinue to  be,  so  long  as  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  shall  need  to  be 
supported  and  held  forth  in  this  world  of  error  and  sin.  Her 
ministry — her  doctrines — her  worship — her  sacraments — her  gov- 
ernment, are  all  scriptural  and  edifying.  Continue  then  to 
stand  steadfastly  in  her  ways,  and  to  eagerly  ask  for  her  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  zealously  and  prayerfully  walk 
therein,  and  you  shall  find  through  the  mercy  and  grace  of  her 
Divine  Head  rest  and  salvation  for  your  souls. 

By  the  life  we  have  been  considering,  we  are  taught  another 
lesson  :  Patient  and  untiring  labor  for  Christ,  though  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  will  never  be  altogether 
in  vain.  Darkness  and  difficulty  may  for  a  long  time  hang  over 
the  path  of  duty,  but  God  will  at  length  dispel  the  clouds,  clothe 
the  heavens  with  light,  and  give  success  and  an  abundant  reward. 
The  field  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  called  the  first  minister  in  this 
town  and  the  founder  of  this  Church  to  cultivate,  was  in  many 
respects  rugged  and  unpromising,  but  through  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  his  faithful  husbandry,  it  brought  forth  a  mea- 
sure of  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  divine  grace.  And  so 
will  it  be  always :  "He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing his  sheaves  with  him." 

The  sudden  removal  of  your  spiritual  father  and  mine,  ad- 
monishes us  all  most  strongly  of  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of 
our  own  lives.  He  will  not  return  to  us,  but  to  the  silent  grave, 
to  which  he  has  been  so  recently  carried,  we  shall  all  soon  de- 
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scend.  What  changes  have  I  lived  to  witness  among  the  wor- 
shippers in  this  beloved  house  of  prayer !  I  look  over  these  fa- 
miliar seats — but  how  many  of  the  faces  that  once  greeted  my 
occasional  return  to  the  Church  of  my  youth,  are,  by  the  hand  of 
death,  hid  from  my  sight !  Oh  thou  King  of  terrors,  though 
when  absent  from  this  cherished  spot,  I  sometimes  forget  that 
thou  reignest  here  as  thou  dost  elsewhere,  thou  art  constantly 
doing  thy  deadly  work !  And  yet  thy  cruel  sway  shall  come 
to  an  end.  Though  thou  art  our  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed, 
Jesus  shall  put  even  thee  under  his  conquering  feet.  To  him 
then  will  I  flee  for  refuge  and  hope.  To  his  mercy  and  grace 
would  I  carry  this  whole  mourning  congregation.  Lord  Jesus  ! 
Thy  blood  and  Spirit  can  cleanse  from  all  sin  !  Make  us  meet 
for  thy  glorious  presence  !  Write  upon  our  hearts  thine  own 
words  of  admonition,  "  Watch  and  pray,  for  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh  !"  Amen. 


Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those  who  depart 
hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they 
are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity;  we 
give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  those  thy  servants, 
who,  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labors. 
And  we  beseech  thee,  that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  the 
true  faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. — Prayer  in  OJice  for  Burial 
of  the  Dead:  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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A. 

The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  of  the 
society  in  Rensselaerville,  will  appear  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  assembled  for  his  dismission. 

"  At  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  convened  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fuller,  in  the  town  of  Rensselaerville,  by  letters  missive  from 
the  Church  in  said  town  : 

"  Present,  Rev.  Beriah  Hotchkin  and  deacon  George  Wright,  dele- 
gate from  the  Church  in  Greenville,  and  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend  and 
deacon  Joseph  Hart,  delegate  from  the  Church  in  Durham. 

"  Mr.  Hotchkin  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  Scribe. 
The  Council  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  laid  before  the  Council,  a  request  that  his  pastoral 
relation  to  the  Church  in  Rensselaerville  may,  if  consistent,  be  dissolved. 

"  A  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  said 
town,  laid  before  the  Council  a  statement  of  the  first  settlement  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fuller  in  said  town,  and  the  degree  and  methods  provided  for  his 
temporal  support  during  his  continuance  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
said  town,  and  the  future  prospect  relative  to  his  comfortable  support. 
The  Council  inquired  particularly  of  Mr.  Fuller  and  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  his  future  support.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  his  part,  man- 
ifested a  perfect  willingness  to  continue  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
said  town,  provided  a  support,  to  the  degree  covenanted  with  him,  at 
the  time  of  his  settlement,  could  be  obtained.  The  Committee,  on 
their  part,  manifested  that  efforts  were  making,  by  holding  out  subscrip- 
tions for  his  future  support,  but  it  was  their  opinion,  the  sum  covenanted 
to  be  paid  him  as  a  yearly  salary,  could  not  be  raised  in  full,  nor  ade- 
quate to  his  comfortable  support,  but  that  still  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  have  him  continue  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
if  it  may  be. 

"  The  Council  inquired  whether  Mr.  Fuller  or  the  Committee  had 
any  allegations  to  lay  before  the  Council  against  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties,  and  it  appeared  there  were  none. 

"  It  further  appeared,  that  the  Society  is  settled  on  Patent-land,  sub- 
ject to  a  yearly  rent ;  that  the  number  of  Mr.  Fuller's  supporters  is  con- 
%  tinually  diminishing;  and  that  the  prospect  is,  it  will  continue  to  grow 
more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  such  a  temporal  support  as 
will  be  necessary  to  his  usefulness  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  said  place. 
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"  Mr.  Fuller  and  the  Committee  retired,  and  the  Council,  after  care- 
fully attending  to  the  state  of  the  Church  and  Society,  and  the  apparent 
duty  of  Mr.  Fuller,  are  unanimously  agreed  that  he  must,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  his  support,  be  dismissed;  and  that  the  Council  do, 
by  virtue  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  hereby  declare  that  the  pasto- 
ral relation  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Rensse- 
laerville  is  dissolved. 

"The  Council,  having  for  several  years  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  and  knowing  that  his  character  as  a  minister  and 
as  a  Christian  stands  fair,  and  that  his  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches,  do 
commend  him  to  the  direction  and  care  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  recommend  him  to  the  Churches  of  our  common  Lord,  to  be  im- 
proved in  the  further  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  wherever  Providence 
may  cast  his  lot. 

"  Done  at  Rensselaerville  this  16th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1805. 

(Signed)  Beriah  Hotchkin,  Moderator. 

A  true  copy — 'Attest,  Jesse  Townsend,  Scribed 

The  Church  and  Society  gave  him  the  following  testimonial.  > 
"We,  the  subscribers,  being  appointed  as  a  Committee  from  the 
Church  and  Society  in  Rensselaerville,  to  represent  them  in  the  Coun- 
cil convened  for  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  from  the  pastoral 
relation  over  said  Church  and  Society,  do  hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, while  he  hath  continued  in  the  ministry  in  said  place,  hath  supported 
a  respectable  Christian  and  moral  character,  and  hath  preached  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  serious  people  in  this  place.  We  also  certify, 
that  Mr.  Fuller  is  dismissed  from  this  place  for  no  other  reason  but  the 
want  of  support,  by  reason  of  the  death  and  removal  of  many  of  our 
most  valuable  members.  We  can  therefore  cheerfully  recommend  him 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who,  in  our  opinion,  is  well  qualified  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  any  place  where  God  in  his  Providence  shall 
open  a  door  for  his  further  services  in  the  ministry. 

Stephen  Callender, 
Nichols  Cornell, 
Philo  Camp, 
Reuben  King, 
Elisha  Murdock. 

Rensselaerville,  April  16,  1805." 

To  these  testimonials,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  the  answer  of  the  Northern  Associated  Presbytery  to  his  re- 
quest that  his  particular  relation  to  that  body  might  terminate.  Their 
answer  bears  date.  May  15,  1813. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  not  in  the  view  of  the  Presbytery  become  a  heretic, 
because  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  We  have 
therefore  concluded  to  grant  his  request,  hoping  and  praying  he  may 
be  directed  in  the  pathway  of  duty,  and  if  it  be  the  divine  will  that  he 
may  be  farther  useful  in  the  world,  and  should  he  be  disposed  to  re- 
turn back  to  our  connection,  we  shall  be  ready  to  receive  him,  if  he 
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appear  to  be  sound  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'* 


B. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  Rensselaerville, 
held  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  April,  because  of  the  affliction  which  has 
so  suddenly  fallen  upon  us  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  our 
aged  and  beloved  Rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  Washbon,  Rector  elect,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Jenkins,  Esq.,  appointed  Secretary ; 
when  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  in  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  it  hath  seemed  good  to 
take  from  us  by  death  our  beloved  Pastor  and  spiritual  Father — by 
whom  the  Church  in  this  place  hath  been  planted — under  whose  care 
and  teaching,  from  its  first  beginning,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  it  hath 
been  instructed  in  the  word  of  life — by  whom  our  children  have  been 
baptized,  our  devotions  conducted,  our  oblations  in  the  sanctuary  of- 
fered, ourselves  led  in  the  ways  of  apostolic  truth  and  order,  and  fed 
with  the  bread  of  everlasting  life  which  he  hath  broken  for  us ; — therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  deeply  feel  the  severity  of  this  stroke,  which  has 
severed  from  us  our  aged  and  beloved  Rector  and  Father  in  God ;  that 
we  will  endeavor  always  to  keep  in  memory  those  virtues  of  faith,  humil- 
ity and  love,  which  so  eminently  marked  his  whole  walk  and  conversa- 
tion— to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ,  and  to  practice  with  fresh 
diligence  those  truths  which  he  hath  impressed  upon  us ;  so  that  his 
sacrifices,  his  labors,  and  his  prayers  for  us,  may  not  be  in  vain. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ful- 
ler, the  Church  presents  to  us  another  bright  example  of  the  power  of 
her  holy  faith  and  worship  and  discipline,  to  perfect  her  children  in 
soundness  of  doctrine,  in  meekness  of  disposition,  and  purity  of  life. 

"Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
widow  and  family  of  the  deceased;  who,  together  in  our  mutual  grief,, 
share  this  further  affliction — in  that  they  have  now  lost  a  kind  and  af- 
fectionate father,  whose  private  and  domestic  virtues  were  equalled  only 
by  the  purity  and  excellency  of  his  public  life. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Gos- 
pel Messenger. 

Jonathan  Jenkins,  Secretary 

In  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  immediately  on  receiving 
the  tidings  of  my  father's  death,  he  thus  expresses  himself : 

"  All  my  recollections  of  my  late  beloved  and  excellent  brother,  are 
of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in 
1810,  (about  two  years  before  my  own  ordination,)  when  he  came  to 
this  city  for  Deacon's  Orders,  and  has  since  been  unbroken,  uniformly 
interesting  me  in  evidences  of  great  simplicity  and  integrity  of  Christian 
character,  professional  qualifications  far  above  mediocrity,  and  devoted, 
uniform,  evangelical  and  churchmanlike  application  to  pastoral  functions : 
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and  I  hope  there  is  not  too  much  selfishness  in  my  adding  to  all,  the 
kind  manifestations  I  have  ever  witnessed  of  his  personal  friendship  and 
regard  for  myself" 

It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fuller,  who  passed  some  thirty  years  in  charge  of  the  same  parish. 
Trinity  Church,  Rensselaerviile,  Albany  county,  had  its  origin  by  the 
divine  blessing  on  his  ministry,  and  during  his  life  never  had  another 
rector ;  and  I  hardly  know  a  parish  that  furnishes  better  evidence  of  the 
sound  principles,  the  evangelical  devotion,  and  the  faithful  labor,  with 
which  it  has  been  tended.  His  eminent  fidelity  and  usefulness  produce 
there  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  all 
who  knew  him  love  to  remember  him.  The  Rev.  Robert  Washbon, 
the  missionary  at  Rensselaerviile  and  Greenville,  who  as  well  as  his  pre- 
decessors in  this  station,  had  supplied  the  lack  of  service  in  the  good 
old  rector,  which  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  unavoidable,  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  rectorship." — Address  of 
Bishop  Onderdonk  to  the  Convention  of  New  York^  1842. 


c. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  Church  of  which  my  father  was  pastor  when 
the  following  sermon  was  delivered,  to  read  at  the  election  of  a  deacon, 
the  qualifications  for  that  office  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  It  is  probable  that  this  practice  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sermon.  That  he  derived  the  views  here  advanced  from  any 
other  source  than  that  of  the  Bible  itself,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. They  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  in  his  library  at 
the  time.  It  was  at  a  period  when  the  Episcopal  controversy  was  not 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  treatises  on  the  subject 
which  afterwards  produced  a  strong  and  general  sensation  in  the  reli- 
gious community,  were  not  in  existence.  Bishop  Hobart  published 
nothing  previous  to  the  year  1803;  his  Apology  not  till  1807.  The 
Albany  Miscellanies  did  not  appear  till  1805,  and  Dr.  Bowden's  reply 
to  Dr.  Miller  till  1808.  These  facts,  with  the  poverty  of  his  library, 
and  his  isolated  situation,  all  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  my  father  had  in  1801,  or  even  in  1803,  ever  read  anything,  save 
the  inspired  volume,  of  the  character  to  undermine  the  opinions  in  which 
he  had  been  educated. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  hy  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  at  Rens- 
selaerviile^ Nov.  29,  1801,  nine  years  before  he  received  Episcopal 
ordination. 

1  Tim.  3:  13,  For  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to 
themselves  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  This  first  Epistle  was  sent  to  Timothy  while  he  was  at  Ephesus. 
Paul  contemplating  a  journey  from  this  city  into  Macedonia,  and  Timo- 
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thy  coming  to  Ephesus  before  Paul  took  his  departure,  he  left  Timothy 
behind  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  his  absence,  (chap.  1:  3). 

"  As  Timothy  had  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  church  at  Ephe- 
sus, many  important  duties  would  naturally  devolve  upon  him  which 
would  require  knowledge  and  experience.  He  was  yet  but  a  young 
man  and  inexperienced  in  the  important  business  of  church  government; 
Paul  therefore  gave  him  directions  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself  in 
the  church  of  God. 

"In  this  third  chapter  the  apostle  speaks  particularly  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  bishops  and  deacons, 

"  1.  A  bishop  as  the  word  imports  is  an  overseer  or  superintendent — 
a  bishop  therefore  oversees  or  superintends  the  officers  of  the  church. 
In  the  church  at  Ephesus  there  were  Presbyters  or  preaching  elders, 
before  Timothy  was  left  there  to  superintend  its  concerns.  This  we 
learn  from  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  it  is  said  that  when 
Paul  was  at  Miletus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  charged  them  to  take 
heed  to  themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
made  them  overseers:  in  the  Greek  it  is  bishops.  So  that  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  Ephesus  were  bishops  or  overseers  in  that  church.  If 
there  were  elders,  bishops  or  overseers  already  in  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus, why  was  Timothy  left  there  to  take  charge  of  that  church  ?  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  certain  but  that  Timothy 
had  power  superior  to  those  other  elders  or  bishops ;  for  the  whole 
drift  of  the  Epistle  carries  the  idea  that  Timothy  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  even  of  calling  elders  or  presbyters 
or  bishops  to  an  account.  Therefore  in  the  5th  chapter  and  19th  verse, 
he  is  directed  not  to  receive  an  accusation  against  an  elder  but  before 
two  or  three  whnesses,  which  implies  that  he  had  the  power  of  trying- 
elders  for  any  misdemeanor ;  and  in  the  22nd  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter it  is  implied  that  the  right  of  ordaining  belonged  to  him.  The  words 
are,  '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.' 

"In  describing  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  the  apostle  observes 
that,  *  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,'  etc.  (chap.  3:  2 — 7). 

"2.  Then  he  describes  the  qualifications  of  a  deacon,  (v.  8 — 13). 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  qualifications  of  deacons  and  those 
of  bishops  are  in  several  respects  similar.  They  both  are  to  be  '  blame- 
less.' A  bishop  must  not  be  a  brawler  nor  a  striker — he  must  not  be  a 
noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow;  so  a  deacon  must  be  grave,  not  double- 
tongued,  not  a  slanderer.  They  both  must  be  sober,  and  both  must 
rule  their  own  houses  well,  and  each  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
if  married  at  all. 

"  This  description  of  the  qualifications  of  a  deacon  represents  the  of- 
fice as  an  important  one  in  the  church,  an  office  which  approaches  very 
near  to  that  of  a  bishop.  Still  they  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  of- 
fices. A  bishop  is  represented  as  one  who  takes  care  of  the  church  of 
God;  V.  5,  'for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God.'  But  deacons  are  not  men- 
tioned as  taking  care  of,  or  governing  the  church.  Yet  it  is  implied, 
that  using  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  stands  connected  with  an  ad- 
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vance  in  office  in  the  church,  even  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  which  is 
ruling  in  the  church.  '  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife, 
ruling  their  children  and  their  own  houses  well;  for  they  that  have  used 
the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree  and 
great  boldness  in  the  faith.'  Here,  ruling  his  children  and  household 
well,  is  mentioned  as  evidence  that  the  deacon  was  fit  for  the  place  he 
held,  and  one  entitled  to  an  advance  in  office  in  the  church.  Ruling 
his  house  well  shows  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  the  faculty  of  govern- 
ing, which  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  qualification  of  a  bishop.  In  this 
way,  using  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  purchases  a  good  degree,  that  is, 
the  degree  of  a  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  church. 

*'The  inquiry  will  now  arise,  What  is  the  office  of  deacons?  or  what 
is  their  business  in  the  church  ?  Upon  this  subject  the  Christian  world 
is  somewhat  divided. 

"  Some  suppose  that  the  whole  of  their  business  is  to  take  care  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  and  to  provide  for  the  church's  poor,  and 
for  the  Lord's  table.  This  idea  they  suppose  is  warranted  from  the 
business  assigned  to  the  seven,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  (vs.  1 — 6).  According  to  this  account,  it  appears 
that  seven  men  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  certain  poor  of  the 
church,  and  see  that  they  had  their  share  of  the  common  stock ;  and 
that  this  business  was  considered  as  o^ce-wcrk,  for  they  were  ordained 
by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  Though  but  one  of  these 
men,  namely  Philip,  is  called  a  deacon,  yet  there  is  some  probability 
thai  they  were  all  deacons,  and  of  the  same  order  of  officers  which  are 
so  called  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  Timothy.  The  office  of  a  deacon,  in 
the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  means  in  the  original,  servant, 
may  include  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  providing 
for  the  church's  poor  and  for  the  Lord's  table ;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
office  includes  more,  namely,  preaching  and  baptizing. 

"It  is  evident  that  Philip,  who  is  expressly  called  deacon,  one  of  the 
seven,  preached  and  baptized.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is 
stated  that  he  went  down  into  the  city  of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them,  (v.  5).  And  *  when  they  believed  Philip,  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women,'  (v.  12).  It  appears  then, 
that  Philip  preached  and  baptized,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church 
in  Samaria;  but  he  did  not  complete  the  business  of  organizing  the 
church  ;  perhaps  he  had  not  po7j)er  to  do  it.  But,  '  when  the  apostles, 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of 
God,'  and  what  Philip  had  done,  they  sent  two  of  their  number,  Peter 
and  John,  who  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  the  new  con- 
verts, and  laid  '  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Whatever  may  be  meant  by  communicating  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  it  seems  it  was  a  work  which  Philip  had 
not  power  to  do;  the  apostles  were  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  perform  this 
work. 

"  From  the  whole  of  this  account,  we  learn,  that  Philip  had  power  to 
preach  and  to  baptize,  but  had  not  all  the  power  of  an  apostle.  The 
apostles  preached  and  sometimes  baptized,  and  they  ordained,  by  laying 
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on  of  hands ;  and  they  communicated  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  an  uncommon  gift,  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  consequence  of 
laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands. 

"  Now,  may  not  the  office  of  a  deacon,  concerning  which  Paul  speaks 
in  the  chapter  containing  our  text,  be  that  of  preaching  and  baptizing, 
and  possibly  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  but  not  of 
ordination  ?  We  know  that  Paul  preached,  and  administered  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  he  baptized  very  few.  He  and  all 
the  apostles  had  a  right  to  baptize,  but  as  they  could  not  attend  to  every- 
thing themselves,  the  work  of  baptism  was  mostly  performed  by  others. 
Paul  says  of  himself,  that  he  had  baptized  noile  but  Crispus  and  Gaius 
and  the  household  of  Stephanas,  which  probably  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons;  and  he  adds,  '  for  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.'  Preaching  the  gospel  was  his 
great  and  important  work,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake 
of  baptizing,  especially  when  baptizing  could  be  performed  by  others 
as  well  as  by  him.  Preaching  and  planting  churches  and  taking  care 
of  them  was  eminently  the  work  of  Paul,  and  to  him  belonged  the  work 
of  ordination,  but  most  certainly  he  did  not  admit  converts  into  churches 
without  their  being  baptized.  It  is  most  likely  then  that  the  work  of 
baptism  fell  principally  on  another  order  of  officers  whose  business  it 
eminently  was,  and  of  this  order  was  Philip ;  and  does  not  Paul  speak 
of  this  order  when  he  speaks  of  deacons  as  distinct  from  bishops,  and 
when  he  describes  their  qualifications  in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy  ? 

*'  This  view  of  the  matter  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  the 
office  of  a  deacon  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.  Deacons  are 
an  order  of  officers  in  the  church  which  may  preach  and  baptize,  and 
perhaps  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  words  of  our  text  are  natural  and 
easily  understood :  '  for  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Those  who  are  faithful  in  preaching  and 
baptizing,  and  by  governing  their  own  houses  well  give  evidence  that 
they  are  faithful  men,  and  have  a  talent  at  governing,  can  therefore  be 
advanced  from  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  that  of  a  bishop  or  presbyter, 
whose  business  in  distinction  from  deacons,  is  to  ordain  and  govern  the 
church. 

"  Another  inquiry  will  arise:  If  deacons  are  officers  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  church  as  has  been  suggested  before,  are  they  not  to  be 
ordained  to  their  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands? 

"  Answer  :  Whether  the  office  of  deacon  includes  the  right  of  preach- 
ing and  baptizing,  or  only  taking  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  providing  for  the  poor  of  the  church,  there  is  evidence 
that  they  ought  to  be  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

Ordaining  to  office  by  laying  on  of  hands  was  practised  both  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church.  Joshua  was  ordained  a  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Moses,  (Num.  27:  18). 
Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Paul,  (2  Tim. 
1:  6),  and  as  Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  take  charge  of  that  church 
in  Paul's  absence,  he  was  directed  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
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which  implies  that  ordination  was  performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Wherever  we  have  any  account  of  the  manner  of  induction  into  office 
in  the  church,  it  was  done  by  laying  on  of  hands.  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  deacons  were  put  into  office  by  anything 
short  of  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  But  if  we  consider  the 
seven  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  who  were  chosen  to  take  care  of  the 
temporalities  of  that  church  as  being  deacons,  we  have  full  testimony 
that  they  are  to  be  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands.  These  seven 
were  chosen  by  the  brethren,  and  were  brought  to  the  apostles  who  or- 
dained them  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  (Acts  6:  2 — 6). 

"  From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  churches 
of  our  order  are  defective  in  their  practice  respecting  deacons.  Ac- 
cording to  their  practice  the  office  of  deacon  includes  little  if  anything 
more  than  providing  for  the  Lord's  table  and  distributing  the  bread  and 
cup  to  communicants.  By  this  practice  it  appears  that  churches  have 
fallen  from  their  primitive  order  and  beauty  ;  and  have  rendered  them- 
selves disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  chapter  containing 
our  text,  the  office  of  deacons  is  spoken  of  as  important,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  deacon  are  considered  important,  coming  very  near  to  those 
of  a  bishop.  But  according  to  our  present  practice,  the  office  is  not 
looked  upon  as  very  important,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  church ;  and  by 
those  out  of  the  church,  perhaps  deacons  are  considered  no  more  than 
a  kind  of  committee  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table  and  distribute  the 
bread  and  cup  to  the  communicants.  Is  not  this  departing  from  the 
ancient  glory  and  order  of  the  Christian  church  ? 

"Let  us  compare  the  business  of  deacons  in  the  apostolic  days  with 
that  which  is  assigned  to  those  called  by  this  name  in  our  churches.  If 
we  take  the  seven  who  were  chosen  at  Jerusalem  for  a  pattern,  we  shall 
not  find  their  business  agrees  very  materially  with  that  assigned  to  dea- 
cons in  our  churches.  It  was  their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  church's 
money,  and  see  that  every  poor  member  had  his  proportion,  and  besides 
this  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  preaching  and  baptizing  constitut- 
ed a  part  of  their  office.  What  is  the  business  of  deacons  in  churches  of 
our  order  ?  Is  it  to  take  care  of  the  poor  ?  No.  Churches  in  general 
have  no  funds  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  the  shame  of  the  church  when 
a  poor  brother  comes  to  want,  he  is  generally  thrown  upon  the  town ! 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  church  will  make  a  contribution  for  a  needy 
brother,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  deacons  will  take  charge  of  it, 
and  lay  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  him  for  whom  it  was  contributed  ;  but 
is  taking  charge  of  the  church's  property  considered  in  general  as  be- 
longing to  the  office  of  a  deacon  ?    I  hardly  think  it  is. 

"  What  then  have  deacons  to  do  in  our  churches?  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table,  and  distribute  the  bread  and  the 
cup  to  the  communicants.  But  where  is  your  authority  for  all  this? 
It  is  true,  if  thei3usiness  of  a  deacon  is  in  part  to  take  care  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  church,  it  may  imply  providing  for  the  Lord's  table ; 
but  where  is  the  precept  or  example  in  the  apostolic  churches  that  the 
bread  and  cup  were  distributed  by  deacons?  The  pattern  which  we 
are  to  follow  is  undoubtedly  that  which  our  Saviour  has  left  us.  The 
account  of  our  Saviour's  eating  the  last  passover  with  the  twelve  apos- 
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ties  as  recorded  in  Matthew  is  as  follows :  '  And  as  they  were  eating, 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples, and  said,  Take  eat,  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it.'  Mark 
and  Luke  both  agree  in  the  above  account.  According  to  this  account, 
Jesus  gave  the  bread  and  the  cup  hunself.  He  did  not  give  it  to  one  of 
them,  and  direct  him  to  hand  it  round  to  the  rest.  Paul  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  giving  directions  for  the  celebration  of  the 
supper,  refers  them  to  the  original  institution  which  is  that  recorded  by 
three  of  the  Evangelists,  and  in  which  they  all  agree  that  Jesus  gave 
the  bread  and  the  cup  to  the  apostles.  To  take  this  account  as  it  stands, 
we  must  conclude  that  our  Saviour  took  the  bread  and  gave  it  himself 
to  every  individual,  and  said  as  he  gave  the  bread,  ' Take  eat,  this  is 
my  body and  the  cup  he  gave  in  the  same  manner. 

"  How  it  ever  came  to  be  considered  as  belonorincr  to  the  office  of  a 
deacon  to  distribute  the  bread  and  the  cup  to  the  communicants,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell,  and  when  the  practice  first  commenced  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  I  think  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation  which 
probably  has  taken  place  since  the  reformation,  and  I  think  it  evidently 
a  departure  from  the  original  institution,  as  there  is  neither  precept  nor 
example  in  any  of  the  apostolical  churches  for  the  practice,  but  the  con- 
trary. 

If  it  be  said  :  That  the  deacons  are  servants  in  the  church,  and  are 
to  be  employed  in  such  service  as  the  church  stands  in  need  of,  it  may 
be  answered  :  That  ministers  are  servants  in  the  church  as  well  as  dea- 
cons. Neither  of  them  are  servants  of  the  church,  but  are  servants  of 
Christ,  in  the  church,  and  are  church  officers  whose  respective  offices 
are  pointed  out,  and  among  other  things  it  is  the  office  of  the  minister 
after  the  example  of  Christ  to  give  the  bread  and  cup  to  each  commu- 
nicant ;  but  this  is  never  in  the  Scriptures  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
office  of  a  deacon. 

"  If  we  consider  that  deacons  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  were  preachers 
and  had  a  right  to  baptize,  the  practice  of  our  churches  as  it  respects 
deacons  will  appear  very  defective.  Philip  who  was  ordained  a  deacon 
preached  and  baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  equal  power 
with  the  apostles;  for  when  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  church  in  Sa- 
maria, two  of  the  apostles  were  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  complete  it,  and 
nothing  appears  to  show  that  Philip  possessed  the  power  of  ordination. 
All  that  is  said  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  deacons  in  Paul's  letter 
to  Timothy  carries  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  considered  something 
more  than  barely  poor-masters.  Do  not  their  qualifications  look  like 
those  of  a  minister  1  Moreover,  Paul's  mentioning  himself  and  Timo- 
thy in  connection  with  bishops  and  deacons  (Phil.  1:  1),  implies  that 
deacons  were  officers  but  little  inferior  to  bishops.  If  all  this  be  true, 
respecting  the  office  of  deacons,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  practice 
of  our  churches  is  very  defective  1 

"  Again  ;  The  practice  of  our  churches  as  it  respects  deacons  is  defec- 
tive in  that  they  neglect  to  have  them  ordained.  Whether  the  office  of 
deacon  include  much  or  little,  the  only  scriptural  method  of  induction 
into  office  is  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  persons  quali- 
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fied  to  ordain.  But  in  our  churches  ordination,  which  is  the  essential 
thing  to  bring  a  man  into  the  office,  is  wholly  neglected.  How  shame- 
fully have  we  fallen  !  We  have  the  name  of  being  a  church,  and  of 
having  church  officers ;  but  what  are  our  officers  1  In  Congregational 
churches  there  is  one  presbyter,  or  preaching  elder,  or  minister,  and 
there  are  men  who  are  called  deacons,  but  they  are  not  ordained,  and 
so  in  fact  have  never  been  brought  into  the  office.  Are  such  churches 
organized  according  to  gospel  rule  ?  If  they  are  not,  how  are  they  com- 
plete churches  to  exercise  discipline  1 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  ihdt  few  churches  in  our  land  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolical  direction.  As  they  differ  widely  in  many  things, 
it  must  be  that  most  of  them  are  wrong,  in  many  particulars. 

"  But  you  will  inquire  :  How  are  we  to  ascertain  what  are  the  several 
officers  of  a  Christian  church,  and  what  is  their  duty?  You  must  ex- 
amine the  Scriptures,  and  see  for  yourself.  You  will  say  :  '  The  Scrip- 
tures are  dark  about  some  things  and  I  cannot  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  this  late  period  of  the  world.'  Perhaps  there  is  a  way 
which,  if  attended  to,  will  help  you  to  find  out  the  right  practice  for  the 
church,  although  the  Scriptures  may,  in  some  points,  not  be  quite  intel- 
ligible ;  and  the  way  is,  to  inquire  :  What  was  the  practice  of  the 

CHURCH  AS  NEAR  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AS  WE  HAVE  ANY  AC- 
COUNT ?  It  is  certain  that  when  the  apostles  organized  churches  and 
ordained  officers  in  them,  they  understood  the  mind  of  Christ ;  and  that 
then  churches  were  built  on  the  right  foundation,  and  had  all  the  pro- 
per offices  in  them  ;  and  it  would  probably  take  some  time  for  them  to 
be  essentially  altered.  The  churches  in  the  second  or  third  centuries 
having  lived  so  much  nearer  the  days  of  the  apostles  than  we  do  at  this 
day,  must  have  better  understood  many  allusions  to  places  and  things 
than  we  possibly  can  at  this  distance  of  time  ;  and  they  must  have  better 
understood  the  apostolical  ^r«c^zce  in  organizing  and  governing  church- 
es than  we  now  can,  for  they  had  not  only  the  Scripture  accounts  that 
we  have,  but  they  had  the  practice  of  the  church,  or  a  sort  of  traditional 
knowledge  of  what  was  the  primitive  practice.  The  practice  of  the 
church,  then,  in  its  more  early  stages,  may  help  us  to  understand  what 
was  the  apostolical  practice. 

"  It  is  far  from  my  idea,  that  Christian  churches  at  this  day  are 
reforming  and  returning  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  apostolical  practice, 
but  it  is  rather  my  opinion,  that  they  are  diverging  wider  and  wider  from 
it ;  and  that  many  things  which  were  instituted  by  the  apostles  and  prac- 
tised in  churches  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  are  now,  in  many 
churches,  entirely  exploded.  As  everyone  claims  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture  for  himself,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  greater  disunion 
among  churches ;  and  also  a  greater  departure  from  the  primitive  state 
of  the  Christian  church." 
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Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  hy  him  at  Rensselaerville,  Aug.  7, 
1803, /rom  Luke  10:  2,  seven  years  before  his  ordination  in  the  Epis' 
copal  Church.* 

"  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  officiated  in  the  priest's  office  in  the  Is- 
raelitish  church,  did  not  take  this  office  upon  themselves,  neither  were 
they  appointed  to  it  by  the  body  of  the  church,  but  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  God,  (Ex.  chap.  28). 

"  AH  the  laborers  in  the  harvest,  since  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ  to  their  work. 

"  The  seventy  who  went  into  the  cities  of  Judea  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  Messiah  were  sent  by  Jesus,  (Luke  10:  1 — 16). 

"The  twelve  apostles  were  ordained  by  Christ,  and  by  him  sent  forth 
to  preach,  (Mark  3:  14). 

"Paul,  speaking  of  the  officers  in  the  Christian  church,  represents 
them  as  being  placed  there  by  God  himself  '  And,  God  hath  set  some 
in  the  church,  first  apostles,'  etc.  (2  Cor.  12:  28). 

"  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  first  laborers  in  the  harvest 
were  the  apostles,  who  received  their  commission  immediately  from 
Christ.  Said  he  to  them  :  '  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you,'  (John  20:  21).  These  apostles,  by  virtue  of  their  commission 
which  they  received  from  Christ,  ordained  others,  and  these  ordained 
still  others,  and  in  this  way  there  has  been  kept  up  a  succession  of  la- 
borers in  the  harvest  unto  the  present  time,  and  in  this  way  a  succession 
of  laborers  will  be  preserved  in  the  church  even  until  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  By  preserving  this  succession  is  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  Christ  made  to  his  apostles  :  '  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  (Matt.  28:  20). 

*'  In  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  three  orders  of  laborers  in 
the  harvest.  The  first  was  that  of  apostles,  the  second  that  of  presby- 
ters or  elders,  and  the  third  that  of  deacons.  In  these  orders  the  lower 
order  was  in  subordination  to  the  higher.  Presbyters  or  elders  were 
inferior  to  the  apostles,  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority,  the 
apostles,  by  virtue  of  the  commission  they  had  received  from  Christ,  or- 
daining elders  in  every  church.  Presbyters  were  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  also  sometimes  called  bishops  or  overseers,  because  the  over- 
sight and  government  of  the  churches  in  which  they  resided  devolved 
on  them.  There  was  also  in  the  church  an  order  of  men  called  dea- 
cons, who  were  inferior  to  apostles  and  to  presbyters. 

"  To  some  of  these  orders  the  Scripture  gives  other  names  besides 
those  of  apostle,  presbyter  and  deacon.  In  the  12th  chapter  of  the  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  verse  28,  the  apostle  says,  *  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers, 
after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities 
of  tongues.'    It  is  not  likely  that  the  apostle,  by  this  description  of  the 

*  It  was  on  the  14th  of  September  of  this  year,  that  he  preached  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  his  pupil,  Rev.  H.  B.  Stimpson.  The  ministry  would  of  course  occupy 
his  thoughts  at  this  season.  In  the  sermon  preached  at  Mr.  Stimpson's  ordination, 
he  uses  this  language  when  addressing  the  pastor  elect :  "  In  the  apostolic  age,  a 
bishop  sustained  the  second  grade  of  office  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
same  office  into  which  you  are  about  to  be  inducted  by  the  imposition  of  hands." 
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officers  of  the  church,  means  as  many  distinct  orders  as  are  here  enu- 
merated ;  for  an  apostle  might  also  be  a  prophet  and  a  teacher,  and 
might  work  miracles,  and  have  the  gift  of  healing,  which  is  only  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  working  miracles.  But  by  governments  and  helps, 
most  probably  is  to  be  understood  a  different  order  from  apostles.  It  is 
not  certain  but  that  by  governments  he  means  the  order  of  presbyters 
or  elders,  and  by  helps  he  may  mean  the  order  of  deacons;  for  as  the 
apostles  superintended  all  the  churches,  so  in  their  absence  the  govern- 
ment or  direction  of  particular  churches  was  committed  to  presbyters 
or  elders,  who  though  in  governing  the  church  acted  in  subordination 
to  the  apostles,  might  consistently  be  called  governments.  Moreover 
as  the  labor  to  be  performed  in  all  the  churches  was  too  great  for  the 
apostles  to  do  themselves,  it  is  most  likely  they  had  an  order  of  men  to 
accompany  them  and  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  many  things  ne- 
cessary in  organizing,  instructing  and  governing  so  many  churches  as 
were  under  their  care ;  and  the  order  of  men  which  the  apostle  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  calls  '  helps,'  and  which  in  other  places 
are  called  deacons,  may  be  the  order,  which  assisted  the  apostles  in 
their  labors ;  So  that  from  the  passage  m  1  Cor.  12:  28,  it  cannot  be 
certainly  inferred  that  there  are  more  than  three  orders  of  officers  in  the 
church,  namely,  apostles,  presbyters  and  deacons. 

"  In  some  things  the  duties  of  the  three  orders  were  the  same, 
while  some  duties  belonged  exclusively  to  one  order.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  point  out  every  particular  duty  which  belonged  to  one  order  ex- 
clusively of  the  rest ;  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  higher 
orders  of  officers  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  officers  in  any  grade 
below  them,  while  it  was  not  lawful  for  officers  in  a  lower  rank  to  offi- 
ciate in  everything  which  belonged  to  a  superior.  For  example,  it 
might  have  been  lawful  for  an  apostle  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
presbyter  and  a  deacon,  and  a  presbyter  might  lawfully  perform  the  of- 
fice of  a  deacon,  while  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  presbyter  to  perform  every- 
thing which  pertained  to  an  apostle,  nor  for  a  deacon  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a  presbyter  or  of  an  apostle. 

"  By  consulting  the  Scriptures  it  will  appear  evident,  that  the  apostles 
preached  the  gospel,  that  they  had  a  right  to  baptize,  and  that  they 
sometimes  exercised  this  right,  that  they  organized  churches,  and  had 
the  superintendence  of  them,  that  they  inducted  others  into  office,  and 
that  they  called  to  an  account  all  offending  officers.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  churches  governed  the 
apostles,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  the  apostles  controlled  the  churches. 
An  apostle  acted  in  the  church  the  part  of  a  father  in  a  family,  or  of  a 
shepherd  among  his  flock.  The  good  parent  guides  his  family  by  pre- 
cept, by  example  and  by  reproof,  and  the  family  is  subject  to  his  au- 
thority. The  good  shepherd  goes  before  his  flock,  feeds  them  and 
takes  the  government  of  them.  But  it  would  be  inverting  the  order  of 
propriety  for  the  family  to  govern  the  parent,  or  for  the  flock  to  govern 
the  shepherd.  The  apostles  ordained  other  officers  in  the  church. 
Ordination  is  office-work,  and  is  to  be  performed  by  officers.  The 
authority  of  the  apostles  to  ordain  was  not  derived  from  the  church,  but 
from  Jesus  Christ.    He  did  not  first  form  a  church,  and  then  direct 
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this  church  to  ordain  officers^  but  he  first  constituted  officers,  and  these 
officers  organized  churches.  The  origin  of  churches  is  from  officers, 
but  the  origin  of  officers  is  never  from  the  church.  Timothy  was  or- 
dained not  by  the  church,  but  by  those  officers  who  had  right  to  ordain. 
It  appears  that  Paul  and  others  were  concerned  in  his  ordination.  Said 
Paul  to  him,  *  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  my  hands,'  (2  Tim. 
1:  6).  In  the  first  epistle  there  is  a  similar  exhortation  (4:  14),  'Neg- 
lect not  the  gift  which  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy, 
and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.'  These  two  passages 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  transaction.  It  is  quite  evident,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  apostle  concerned  in  this  ordination ;  and  it  is 
not  certain,  but  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Presbytery  consisted  ot  apostles. 
The  apostles  had  a  right  to  perform  the  duties  of  presbyters,  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  apostles,  and  on  this  account  might  sometimes  be  called 
elders.  The  apostles  Peter  and  John  called  themselves  elders :  'The 
elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,'  (1  Peter 
5:  1).  'The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady,'  (2  John  1).  'The  elder  unto 
the  well  beloved  Gaius,'  (3  John  1).  If  the  apostles  were  elders  or 
presbyters,  as  well  as  apostles,  and  sometimes  called  themselves  such, 
then  an  assembly  of  apostles  might  be  called  ?i  presbytery ,  or  an  assem- 
bly of  elders. 

"  Should  it  be  said  that  this  presbytery  consisted  of  mere  presbyters, 
with  the  exception  of  Paul,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  ac- 
counts, that  the  hands  of  Paul  were  the  instrument,  by  ichich  the  gift 
of  God  was  conveyed  to  Timothy,  or  by  which  he  was  made  a  minister 
of  Christ,  while  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  Were  employed  merely  to 
signify  their  concurrence,  or  approbation.  The  apostle  says,  by  the 
laying  on  of  my  hands,  icith  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery. 
The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  expression  is  warranted  by  the 
Greek  as  well  as  by  the  translation. 

"  The  deacons  of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  an  order 
of  men  in  some  respects  on  trial,  to  qualify  themselves  for  all  the  duties 
of  a  gospel  minister.  Thus  St.  Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
(3:  13) — If  all  young  men,  who  desire  the  work  of  the  ministry,  were 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  ordained  deacons,  they  would  then  be  on  trial, 
and  it  might  prevent  the  unscriptural  practice  of  licensing  candidates 
for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Preaching  the  gospel  is  office- 
work,  as  much  as  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  apostles  were  sent  to  preach,  as  well  as  to  baptize.  No 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  preach  any  more  than  he  has  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  Whoever  has  this  right,  it  is  given  him,  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  commission  to  the  apostles;  and  all  ministerial  right,  preaching 
the  gospel  not  excepted,  is  received  by  being  ordained  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  ordain.  To  license  candidates 
for  the  ministry  without  ordaining  them  by  laying  on  of  hands,  is  a  prac- 
tice wholly  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  I  think,  of  a  tendency 
in  no  way  favorable  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity." 


